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Four-Cylinder, Five-Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 





FOURS 


‘ — a seo - + + + §$ 965 
Comfort—Power—Safety "ieee 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - 1395 
In this four-cylinder, five-passenger Sedan Buick again siete” . «cia 
has provided a maximum of closed car comfort, power Two Passenger Roadster - - - - 1275 
ae Five Passenger Sedan - - - - - 2095 
and utility. Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 1695 
nen... .. a 
ven Passenger gn <« -+-+-e 
This Sedan has everything that could be asked for—a fine Socikaumedee tenes” _ . aa 
Fisher body complete in all details of equipment; the ial .....0 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine providing ample power Prices f. 0. b. Buick Factories; 
government tax to be added. 


for every condition of travel; Buick four-wheel brakes 
to insure driving safety. Yet with all of these splendid 
qualities, the price of this Sedan is modest—and its cost of 
upkeep continues to maintain traditional Buick economy. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THE 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FtuIinT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pieneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Pruning and Fertilizing the D’Anjou Pear 
by Gordon G. Brown and Leroy Childs 


Hood River Experiment Station 


HE SUBJECT suggested is*a big 
one which may be approached 
from several angles. This dis- 
‘cussion’ may be considered largely 
suggestive and based upon observa- 
tions by the writers in the Mid-Co- 
lumbia Districts, principally at Hood 
River, Ore. At present it seems in- 
advisable to draw other than general 
' conclusions regarding many of the 
points raised. The D’Anjou is a pear 
which has been the hope and de- 
spair -of practical horticulturists. Its 
virtues are obvious. It is a-strong 
‘grower, shapely, requiring little prun- 
'ing while young, generally hardy 
against winter extremes, and some- 
‘what less susceptible to fire-btight 
than many other varieties. On the 
other hand, it is conceded as being a 
tardy bearer. Trees‘'often delay heavy 
bearing, or what might be termed 
even moderate bearing, until the 
eighth, tenth or twelfth year. Such 
performance appears to be entirely 
inconsistent with the general  be- 
haviour of the tree even~at an early 
-age. Trees often blossom heavily at 
fiye and six years of age, but usually 
fruits are either not formed or else 
those. which at an early date appear 
to have “set” fail to develop. As 
trees become older less difficulty of 
this character is experienced, but it 
may still. be said that irregularity in 
' bearing often prevails in some of our 
“best cared for orchards. Trees healthy 
and apparently normal very often fail 
to respond with enough fruit to in- 
sure a profitable crop. Trees “white” 
with bloom not unusually produce in- 
_different yields. These characteris- 
| tics appear to be widespread where- 
_ever this variety is grown. 
_ Many explanations to account for 
these results have been offered. Ob- 
viously the environment is a limiting 
factor, all locations not being equally 


Hood River a much heavier crop is 
evident in the Lower Valley, where 
comparatively warm weather and 
sunshine prevailed, than in the Up- 
per Valley, which experienced less 
favorable conditions in this respect. 

There is reason to suspect that. ir- 
regular bearing may be largely classi- 


classify conditions within the -plant 
itself with respect to nitrates, car- 
bohydrates and moisture into four dis- 
tinct groups. 

The theory indicates that the be- 
havior of a -plant as regards growth 
and renre“uction will depend to a 
considerable extent on the relative 








favorable. Originally the parent stock -|--am 


‘possessed characteristics whi evi- 
dently are not “fixed.” Distribution 
to locations favorable or unfavorable 
‘has undoubtedly played an important 
part. Evidently the influence of soil 
is considerable. At Hood River it 
‘appéars that D’Anjous growing in 
moderately heavy silt loams possess 
earlier and more regular bearing hab- 
its than those on lighter types. 


Pollination. 


> 


The question of pollination is as — 


‘yet an unexplored field. That irreg- 
ular results may be due largely to 
‘self-sterility or inter-sterility with 
the common varieties with which 
grown has béen strongly hinted at. 
hat certain varieties of pears are 
‘influenced strongly in this respect by 
eititnde is knowrm. In one Hood 
River orchard under observation, 
‘D’ Anjous on an average bear more- 
consistently. where growing near 
Bartletts than where growing alone. 
his premise, however, is subject to 
nodification in many ~ instances 
with respect to individual trees’in the 
above orchard, there being notable 
xceptions. ° 
In another orchard D’Anjous grow- 
ing alongside Eastér pear trees have 
been consistent croppers. That re- 
ults are strongly influenced by sea- 
il changes: durin the a ra 


5 ae 


er ES 
A typical 15-year-old _unpruned D’Anjou in experimental orehard. 
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Note close- 


ness of planting and density of growth. Trees of this character have from 


six to eight thousand fruit spurs. 
_ blossoms, 


fied as functional; that the character 
and proportion of stored food within 
the tree are responsible factors. In- 
deed there is much to support this 
point of view. Horticulturists have 
often referred to trees as being “in 
balance” or “out of balance” toe ex- 
plain certain responses. Of recent 
years a scientific explanation has 
been offered to show more clearly 
what we mean by the general terms 
thus employed. The original work 
of Kraus and Kraybill, 


a ree mnt Harvey 


and’ Mara ek, : 


One tree was estimated to have 80,000 


available carbohy- 
drates and nitrogen. Summarized 
they are as follows: Though there 
be present an abundance of moisture 
and mineral. nutrients, including ni- 
trates, yet without an available car-= 
bohydrate supply, vegetation is weak- 
ened and ‘plants are non-fruitful. An 
abundance of moisture and mineral 
nutrients, especially nitrates, coupled 
with. an available carbohydrate. sup- 
ply, makes for incr@éased vegetation, 
barrenness and sterility. A relative 
decrease of nitrates in proportion to 


proportions of 


- Two blocks of trees now 


the carbohydrates makes for an ac 
cumulation of the latter, and also for 
fruitfulness, fertility and lessened 
vegetation. A further reduction of 
nitrates without inhibiting a possible 
increase in carbohydrates, makes for 
a suppression of vegetation and fruit- 
fulness. (For detailed information see 
Oregon Station Bulletins 149 and 176.) 

To recognize the group to which 
trees belong~is often difficult. *° To 
draw rigid lines between any pdrticu- 
lar class and the one next to it is im- 
practicable since they intergrade in- 
sensibly one into the other and yet. 
generally speaking, are ‘recognizably 
distinct. 

Experimental Work, 

Observations and experiments have 
for a number of years been conducted 
by the writers in the Childs & Graff 
orchard at Hood River. It is de- 
sired to point out the conditions un- 
der which tests have been made 
in their 
eighth and fifteenth growing seasons 
have been under study. The altitude 
is approximately 1100 ft. The soil 
is a uniformly loose, deep, friable 
loam, formerly covered with dense 
fir. Favorable soil moisture condi- 
tions have been maintained by culti- 
vation and irrigation; air and soil 
drainage all decidedly favorable. The 
older trees are set 20 ft. apart on the 
hexagonal and the younger trees 26 
ft. on the square. Owing to the .ex- 
eceptionally heavy growth made by 
the older trees while young and the 
closeness of planting, a very crowded 
condition was created several years 
ago. 

The writers wish, first, to state 
briefly the results of - pruning the 
eight-year-old D’Anjous just referred 
Beginning with the summer of 
1920 and thereafter during 1921 and 
1922, 16 trees were pruned around 
August 1. This consisted of thinning 
out and light heading back to later- 
als. -During the spring of 1921, 1922 
and 1923, an equal number of trees 
were similarly pruned. As a check, 
16 trees were left unpruned. Trees 
in all three blocks are growing under 
clean cultivated conditions. During 
the early spring of 1923 all were 
given a 2-lb. application per tree of 
nitrate of soda. The number of cuts 
per tree on the summer pruned block 
averaged 62 in 1921 and that of the 
winter pruned, 66 during the follow- 
ing spring. In 1922 the number of 
cuts (summer pruning) averaged 26 
versus. 91 (spring of 1923) winter 
pruned. The greater number of cuts 
on the winter pruned. trees was in- 
fluenced by the fact that relatively 
more lateral growth occurred than 
in the case of the summer pruned 
block. 

Influence of Pruning. 


The influence of pruning on trunk 
circumference and size -of tree is 
significant. Measurements taken 2 
in, above ground during the spring 
of 1922 and 1923, show that summer 
pruning. apparently is most devitaliz- 
ing; that winter pruning likewise ex- 
erts a similar influence to a less de 
gree, and that trees receiving no 
pruning are larger and more vigorous. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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American Fruit Grower iva vin. 


American Grown Dates for American People 


ALM orchards that spring like 

magic from the arid sands of 

the desert furnish convincing 
proof that ample capital, scientific 
methods, unwavering faith and pains- 
taking perseverance will achieve a 
modern miracle when, down below 
sea level in the Valley of Coachella, 
the Imoerial and other torrid valleys 
of southern California, in Arizona, 
Texas and New Mexico, we behold 
‘the fruition of all of these attributes 
for date stock. transp!anted* from 
African and_ Asiatic oases, find in 
those mellow reclaimed. soils an ideal 
location for their fullest development. 


Date Production Slow. 


Despite the spectacular showing of 
recent years the work of date produc- 
tion has in reality progressed very 
slowly, for itywas “way back in 1898” 
that the Bureau of Plant Industry im- 
ported the first Persian dates in a 
strictly experimental fashion. In 1904 
the prospect of extensive commercial 
planting was first visualized and sev- 
eral years of intensely scientific work 
were devoted to acclimation and the 
adaptation of varieties destined to 
thrive under climatic conditions 
peculiar to the different sections of 
the desert lands of the southwest. 

Reams of governmental red tape 
also wound sinuous lengths of limita- 
tion throughout the romantic history 
of date production in the United 
States, for even at the present time 
the offshoots of ‘selective foreign 
stock must be obtained through the 
courtesy of the British and French 
governments who are in control of 
Egypt and Algeria, and it is only by 
means of these offshoots that date 
palms can be planted with the posi- 
tive assurance that they will develop 
true to type. 

Selection and propagation by the 
“seedling system” is at best a slow 
and uncertain process; nevertheless 
it has been brought to a gratifying 
degree of success by many intrepid 
growers, and fully one-half of the 
1200 acres’ that today mark the in- 
tensive planting of dates in the 
Coachella Valley are “set” with se- 
lected specimens of carefully stand- 
ardized seedling stock that is noted 
for its prolific. production and. the 
meritorious quality of its fruit. 

According to exhaustive tests 
carried on during the past 17 years 
at the Government Experiment Sta- 
tions at Indio, Mecca and Phoenix, 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
many imported varieties have proven 
unsuited to _Jocal cultural conditions 
and, thanks to this preliminary plant- 
ing, a vast amount of money and the 
vexation and discouragement  ineci- 
dent to repeated cropping failures has 
been practically eliminated. 


by.Christine Emery 


Large List of Varieties. 


As a result of these tests we now 
have a satisfying and expansive list 
from which to choose, for be it known 
that there are as many varieties of 
dates as there are of appies or pears 
and that each and every one of. our 
accredited varieties, as though to re- 
ward the care expended upon them, 
have proven infinitely superior, in 
both palatability and productivity, to 
kindred types in the lands across the 
sea; yet even here, amid the. tempt- 





date” for it is so “dry” that it can be 
earried-for long distances in ,one’s 
pocket and still provide a compesy 
appetizing and enjoyable meal. 
Propagation of the Thoory must, of 
necessity, be somewhat slower than 
the trade demands for it is almost 
impossible to buy offshoots of this re- 
markably fine type, which is so pre- 
eminently “at home’,in the nursery 
rows of southeastern California. - Be- 
cause there are so few trees of this 
sort available, all recent attempts to 








Heavily laden “trees” like these delight the hearts ef the date growers. 


ing array of “improved. varieties,” the 
Deglet Noor, a wonderfully “full 
flavored” date that came from an Al- 
gerian oasis far out in the Sahara 
Desert, has not only captured critical 
public approval but established a.new 
standard of excellence. 

Large areas are also planted to 
Khadrawi’s, a Persian date of soft 
texture and delightful quality. ‘The 
Saidy, which had its source in the 
fertile delta of the Nile, has not been 
obtainable in sufficient quantities to 
make possible the much-to-be-desired, 
unrestricted commercial plantings, 


for experiments have shown that the 
tree is a reliable bearer and that the 
ripened fruft attains distinct superior- 
ity when allowed to “cure” or age be- 
fore being marketed. 

The Thoory is a valuable “luncheon 











‘Spaniels tt winks tatyi she aapecemamate 


“buy the scions or offshoots in Africa 


have: resulted in failure. 

Offshoots from the Hayany, the 
Amhat, the Eglani and the Tazizaoot 
varieties were successfully imported 
within the past year and, in addition 
to those previously purchased, are 
making a most satisfactory growth. 
The Hayany has demonstrated its 
valuable qualities in the vicinity of 
Phoenix, where, because of its early 
ripening proclivities, it may be safely 


harvested before the coming of the 


rains, for more than all others the 

date is a fruit requiring sunshine and 

heat for perfect maturity. 

Funds Advanced for Continuance’ of 
Work. 


Because of inadequate financial aid 
from Congress, the Bureau of Plant 





Industry found itself unable to im. 
port offshoots enough to meet the ip. 
creasing, demands for private plant. 
ings until individuals with unlimited 
resources: came to the rescue, for 
more than a year ago when the future 
of the date industry hung in the bal. 
ance, importation ceased and was re. 
sumed only when public-spirited “cap- 
italists” and co-operative . organiza, 
tions in southern California, Texas 
and Arizona advanced the necessary 
funds for the continuance of the 
work, the individuals in each instance 
declaring that they “were willing to 
spend a million dollars, if necessary, 
in order to put the date industry on 
a firm basis.” , 

Such: faith and finance were des. 
tined to remove mountains of obstruc- 
tion and after long negotiation the 
Bureau succeeded in importing the re- 
quired stock in quantities commensu- 
rate with the prudent reservations of 
our foreign neighbors. 

Upon their arrival the offshoots, 
like those produced in the palm or. 
chards of. this country, were “rooted” 
in propagating houses, built espe- 
cially for that purpose, where the 
temperature soars to such ‘“super- 
torrid” heat that even the most sea- 
soned desert’ dweller dreads its acute 
“Turkish bath-like” propensities. 

The shoots, when well rooted, are 
transferred to the nursery rows and 
in the course of three or four years 
they attain sufficient size and vigor to 
be .utilized for orchard planting. All 
those of recent importation will, in 
the course of time, be assigned to 
growers who are already preparing 
vast stretches of land in which to re- 
ceive them. Huge tractors crawl like 
diligent ants ‘down ‘their specified 
course among .the thriftily growing 
palms, keeping the soil’ in the best 
tilth possible and. greatly facilitating 
the work of irrigation for all labor is 
directed from the most efficient stand- 
point. 

Rich Man’s Hobby. 

Date growing must, for an indefi- 
nite number of years at least, be re- 
garded as a rich man’s hobby. he 
cost of the 100 offshoots necessary 
for planting a two-acre orchard will 
reach a total of $2500. Add to that 
the cost of the land, the labor in- 
volved in preparation and planting, 
plus the cost of water and the con- 
servative estimate of $250 an acre for 
actual yearly “maintenance,” and you 
will begin to understand why, date 
production is placed in the strictly 
prohibitive class. 

“Who can afford to indulge in so 
expensive an avocation?”’ is the in- 
evitable query that springs to one’s 
mind. Down in the areas of the un- 
believably fertile ‘valleys that have 


‘ (Concluded on page 34.) 
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-Prune the Bearing Tree for Better Fruit 
by R. H. Roberts 


























Fig. 1—Recularity of bearing seems to 
be related to the spur growth habits. 
Varieties which produce spurs with 
variable lengths (right) tend te bear 
regularly. Varieties which produce, 
spurs with uniform lengths (left) 
tend to bear biennially. . 


E HAVE outlined in a previous 
W waver how to prune the young 
apple tree in order to secure 
the most profitable production. How 
to prune the bearing apple tree in 
order to obtain the best fruiting will 
now be considered. 
We propose that the way in which 
a, tree fruits depends upon the way in 
which it grows. Thus it is. necessary 
to have strongly growing trees in 
order to secure large yields of fruit. 
This is illustrated: by the fact that 
most orchard records are made when 
the trees are from 12 to 16 years of 
age. 
duction is reached at this age is be- 
cause it is during this period that the 
trees have a maximum of highly pro- 
ducing wood. Trees of this age not 
only grow well but also have. good. 
fruiting wood. all over the top. Earlier, 
they are too small for the highest pro- 
duction: later, they become more or 
less filled up with poorly producing 
wood and the grade, if not the total 
production of fruit, becomes poor. The 


The reason that maximum pro-® 


principal reason for pruning the young 
tree is to develop a*top of well-bal- 
anced branches which will fruit uni- 
formly. The main object in pruning 
the bearing tree is also to maintain a 
well-balanced and evenly productive 
top. 
How to Prune. 

How to prune the bearing tree may 
be seen by observing the way in which 
trees bear. Most trees bear a bulk of 
their cfop upon spurs, the exception 
being such varieties as Rome, which 
frequently produce more apples from 


by poor fruiting—either most all of 
the blossoms drop off or, after a heavy 
drop, still so many set that the size 
and quality of the fruit is poor. This 
condition is frequently followed by an 
off year. It is much better to have 
moderate blossoming, especially as 
this is usually accompanied by regular 
bearing. How may this be secured? 
The answer to this question is found 
in the spurring habits of regular bear- 
ing trees as Stayman, Grimes and Me- 
Intosh. Figure 1 shows that such va- 
rieties tend to. produce spur and short 





* 











Fig. 3—Heading back the top should be a part of the pruning of the benring 


tree. Such heading baek (arrows) 


ehecks the stronger top branches and 


gives the weaker lower ones a better chance to grow and produce better 


fruit, 


terminal buds than from spur buds. 
This differencé may be more fancied 
than real, however, as a spur is mere- 
ly a short branch. Although most 
apples: are produced upon spurs, it is 
not true that the crop on a tree is 
directly related to the number of spurs 
blossoming, in fact, the reverse is 
more often true. A tree may blossom 
too heavily. It is well known that a 
“snowbaH” blossom is usually followed 


branch growths of variable lengths up- 
on one, two and three-year-old wood. 


*The result is"moderate blossoming, oc- 


curring in this way: Such a range of 
growth includes the so-called over- 
vegetative long shoots which do not 
form blossom buds; the under vege- 
tative short shoots which are likewise 
unfruitful, as well as many growths 
usually moderately vegetative, which 
produce blossoms. The opposite con- 


dition of spur erowth is found in va- 
rieties which tend to bear.-biennially, 
as Wealthy, Transparent and York: 
Practically all of the spurs are of 
rather uniform size, Figure 1. The re- 
sult of this “habit’’ of spur growth is 
that ail or none of the spurs blossom, 
depending upon whether-the trée is in 
or out of fruit. It is apparent from 
this difference in growth habits that 
two main pruning systems should be 
followed. 

Trees with the habit of producing 
variable length spurs need only suffi- 


cient thinning out and heading back 
of the top to give the remaining 
branches room enoitigh to develop 


naturally. This type of thinning out 
of the top also applies to the varieties 
which bear on terminals. It is, of 
course, necessary to keep the trees 
strongly vegetative by proper culture 
or only short spur growths will be 
produced. 

The varieties which do not produce 
variable’ length spurs need the _ so- 
called detail pruning as in Figure 2, in 
addition to necessary thinning out of 
branch as for the other type of tree. 
Branches like Figure 1, at the left, be- - 
come like that of Figure 2, left. Head- 
ing back as at A, Figure 2, should be 
done to keep up the production of good 
fruit. The local stimulus of this type 
of cutting back produces strong spur 
and shoot growths which give better 
fruit production and may even result 

(Concirdcd on page 11.) 


;3 ail 


Fig. 2—Head back weaker branches to 
give better wood growth. Branches 
1 and 3 are biennial, 1 being in and 
3, out of fruiting. Note that all spurs 
are making short growths as Fig. 1, 
left. Cutting back at “A” gave 
strong growths of variable lenghts 
and in this ease regular benring. 
Head branches 1 and 3 at about “C” 
and “B”. 

















The Little Red Berry Did It 


Ralph Eckles had read this some- 

where and it set him to thinking. 
He lived with his parents on a barren 
60-acre farm and managed by dint of 
close economy and hard work to get 
himself through the nearby village 
high school. 

The Eckels were a hardy people, 
farmers always, and yet Josiah Eckels 
had made a sad failure wherever he 
had been. When he took up his pres- 
ent land he owned his first farm. 
Ralph and a sister younger, Miss 
Alice, constituted the family. 

The best farming lands were too 


"Tain is always room at the top. 


high in price for Josiah to think of 


purchasing, consequently he contented 
himself -with a cutover 60, on which 
_ he ‘built a house, barn and a~-few 
necessary outbuildings. One . pony 
team did the work and the Eckels 
lived after a fashion. Had they been 


-. south they would have been denomi- after he 
- nated “white trash.” 


As it was, Ralph* 
realized that his father was not con- 


4 sidered a first-class farmer. 


’s a screw loose somewhere,” 
said ‘he to his sister Alice ‘day. 
“Here we have lived on . ‘place 
coe EA elianbenalia what have 


by J. M. 


we got to show for it? Pa says’ the 
farm is all paid for, but-I have to quit 
school because there’s no money to 
send me away to the city school.” 

“Did you wish to go further, Ralph?” 
asked Alice, with her appreciative 
smile. -“You told me once, after the 
twelfth grade, you would be satisfied.” 

“T meant with ‘father’s help, of 
course: Now, a boy almost 17 ought 
to be able to earn something for him- 
self. I shall cut. out school and start 
to earn my own living, but it can’t be 
done here on ‘this miserable 60 acres, 
I can tell you that.” 

The. boy had been reading cata- 
logues and all sorts of bulletins about 
farming, gardening and fruit growing. 
Of..a.sudden he conceived an idea 


which he carried to his father one day 


had spent his last day at the 


village high. school. 


‘Something troubling you, Ralph?” 
oes the farmer, whose as coun- 
showed signs of ~ great dis- 

re 


“Yes, father, there is,” ‘siimitted the 
boy. “Things aren't” — right on 
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Merrill 


this place. I hate to go away and 
work, leaving you to manage alone. I 
simply can’t do that. You have had 
a hard life of it here. I am young 
and husky and my place is with you 
till we get the place into better trim. 
Something is wrong or we wouldn't 
remain so poor all these years.” 

“Of course. It’s the poor land‘ we 
are working. If I could sell and buy, 
a better piece I'd feel more like work- 
ing.” 

“Father, I believe this farm is all 
right,” declared Ralph, “bnt* we 
haven't worked it right. I hawe been 
reading a lot of things during the last 
year. I’ve got sufficient schooling for 
the present, and I am going to turn 
my whole attention to farming: =a— 
and fruit growing.’’ 

“And what?” cried Mr. Eckels, | 

“Fruit. growing, father. I read of 
men making an independent fortune 
Se Why, a Mr. Selwyn down near 

nd Rapids, netted $10,000 one 
apple orchard last year.” 

“All very well, but he had the land 
to back it up.” 


“Listen, father. Our land isn’t the 
best in the world, nor is it the poorest. 
With your permission I am going to 
experiment.” 

“Oh, well, of course you Can do 
what you like, my boy, but you must 
remember that this sandy land isn’t 
adapted to fruit.” : 

“I think it is. There’s that 2 acres 
of-hog pasture. That has been just 
a pasture for swine for several years. 
Why not turn them into another field? 
If you will let me have that 2 acres 
for my very own I'll try an experi- 
ment. Will you do it, father?” 

There was an eagerness in the boy’s 
demeanor that quite surprised _ the 
farmer. He had never seen his son 
so in earhest about anything, not 
— his studies, before, and it puzzled 


“If I.Jet vou have that hog pasture 
yeu will stay’ on the farm?” 

“That I will, and see if I can’t make 
something of myself even on this land 
you sovdespise.” 

“What will you do with the land, 
Ralph?” 

The boy pulled a pamphlet from 
his pocket and opened it, showing 


(Concluded on page 29.) 














Our Editorial Comment ” 


Pruning 


E ARE planning to run a series of 
W pruning articles during the winter. 

We hope you read in our November 
issue the article by Prof. R. H. Roberts, of the 
University of Wisconsin, entitled, “Prune the 
Young Tree.” We want you also to be sure to 
read this month the article by the same author, 
entitled, “Prune the Bearing Tree for Better 
Fruit.” Prof. Roberts is recognized today as 
one of the best experts on pruning in the 
middle west. 
- The article this month by Prof. Warren P. 
Tufts, of the Farm School at Davis, Calif., 
entitled, “A New Departure in Pear Pruning,” 
should be very interesting to all pear growers 
and, in addition, should be of general interest 
to all classes of fruit growers as perhaps it 
opens up a new method of handling trees. The 
article by Profs. Gordon G. Brown and Leroy 
’ Childs, of the Hood River Experiment Station, 
entitled, “Pruning and Fertilizing the D’An- 
jou Pear,” also contains many interesting 
pruning notes. 

We shall during the winter continue our 
series on pruning. Some of the very best ex- 
perts in America have promised to write arti! 
cles for us; and there is no subject which is 
of more interest to growers than pruning. 
Great changes have taken place, especially in 
the pruning of young trees, during the past 
few years. We have passed from the period 
of excessive heavy pruning to one in which 
young trees are given practically no pruning. 
We have passed from one extreme to the 
other. On the Pacific Coast, especially in 
California, we have seen the development of 
the so-called “long” pruning taking the place 
of the very excessive cutting which had for- 
merly been practiced in that state. Pruning 
undoubtedly has been overdone in California. 
The coming of the long system of pruning, 
however, may bring up some problems as to 
the future treatment of trees, the size of fruit, 
thinning, etc. 

We believe that most of.our readers will be 
safer if they follow a middle-of-the-road 
course and do not practice extremely heavy 
pruning on the one hand; neither should they 
abandon pruning on the other. Possibly mod- 
erate pruning might reduce the amount of 
fruit borne the first year or two that the tree 
bears; however, that is questionable, as shown 
by Prof. Roberts last month. There is a ques- 
tion, too, that the trees might not bear more 
fruit in subsequent years if given moderate 
pruning. 

The tendency to not prune young trees is 
being carried over to the bearing orchards. 
A very large percentage of our bearing or- 
chards are now beginning to produce’ their 
fruit on the outside and tops of the trees. 
Little fruit is being borne in the inside of 
the tree. Laterals which were once strong are 
rapidly dying out. Much of the fruit produced 
is small, poorly colored and badly attacked by 
fungus diseases. Puds and spurs are dying 
me on the.outside of our trees. Such a 

dition could be changed by moderate prun- 
ing well distributed over the trees. Air and 


light must circulate through the trees if the - 


fruit crop is to be -well distributed. By open- 
ing up the head and allowing the sunlight to 
get into the center of the tree, the development 
of fruit spurs will be encouraged and the 
fruit will be better colored. There also 
seems to be some correlation, with some varie- 
ties_of fruit at least, hetween the length and 
typé of-the wood produced and the amount 
of fruit grown. 


While. it is very. desirable to. grow a very 


large amount of fruit per tree,.it is even more 
desirable that this fruit be high-class. 


winter: 


tt ee 


We - 
know you wa. enjoy. our weanips series ae 


In Days of Yore 


HOSE men who were raised on a general 

farm in the east, especially those hav- 

ing fine home orchards, have fond mem- 
ories of the apple feasts. Early in the evening 
one of the boys was sent to the fruit cellar 
or storage house to bring in a heaping milk 
pan of fine-apples. The mother of the family 
gathered with her group around the fireplace 
and peeled apples as long as any could be 
eaten. At times there was the cider mug. 
Sometimes the cider was heated and popcorn 
was eaten with the cider. We started eating 
apples in the early fall and we had apples 
until April. There was the Snow, the Fall 
or Holland Pippin, the King, the Jonathan, 
Baldwin, None-Such, -Seek-No-Further and, 
finally, the old mealy Russet. After eating all 
the apples we could hold, we generally drank 
a glass of water and went off to bed. The 
general health of the family proved the adage 
that, “An apple a day is health’s best way.” 

There was another custom in connection 
with this apple eating which was wholesome 
and which could be well adopted today, and 
that was the custom of having some member 
of the family read something entertaining and 
instructive aloud to the entire group. 

In addition to the apples, there were the 
Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite pears which we 
gathered carefully and wrapped each in a 
piece of paper and tucked away in a deep 
drawer until it became mellow, yellow and 
juicy. And there were the great plates of: 
Seckel pears, of Concord grapes—what a de- 
lightful breakfast combination. In addition, 
we ate great quantities of baked apples. These 
were generally. cored and frequently the hole 


-so formed was filled with molasses or syrup, 


which later oozed out, making a delightful 
jelly. Often we boys ate five or more of these 
in bowls of milk. Occasionally we were for- 
tunate in having cream and ate them for 
breakfast. And there were the pears which 
were peeled, quartered and cored and baked 
in syrup in crocks in the oven—a dish fit for 
the gods. Why even such poor eating pears 
as the Vicar of Winkfield, the Clairgeau and 
the P. Barry are delightful if prepared in this 
way and eaten with cream or in bowls of milk! 


Yet children of today like fruit as well as 


we did. but how many kiddies in the larger 
towns and cities get a real chance? How 
many families in homes—not those in apart- 
ments where there is no storage, but those in 
real homes in suburban towns—buy apples by 
the basket, box or barrel, or even buy them 
freely in large broken lots?. Perhaps that is 
one phase of our apple marketing that we have 
forgotten—entirely overlookéd. People want 
to eat apples and will eat them liberally if 
we will give them the right kind of opportu- 
nity. It will: need a program of education, a 
campaign which. inaugurates new methods of 
education, publicity and advertising. These 
are sorely needed. If we can reinaugurate 
the old custom of fruit eating at night, it 
would solve most of our marketing problems. 





Our Winter Program 
N ADDITION to the splendid series of 
pruning articles which our readers are to 
enjoy this winter, we .are also going to 
give you other good things. The February 
issue will be, as customary, our Annual Spray 
Issue, Last year many growers told us that 
our Spray Issue was by far the best issue ever 
published by any fruit paper in America. The 
spraying ¢alendars this year will be brought 


strictly up-to-date and at this writing, some 
of America’s foremost experts in the control 
of insects and diseases are preparing articles 


which will.be very profitable to you. 


ays a. rgalingt 1 at. many of ent, Browers keene, tint 


¥ 


sas a peIweey id wag Sapw oe origins 


Sn 


a few heed: and nearly all raise some chick 

We could not in a fruit paper go into ¢ 

subjects as extensively as we desired. 
are, however, special publications that ™ 
most excellent which specialize on these g 
jects. We did feel, however, that a sm 
amount of space each month during the w 
ter would be greatly appreciated by our re 
ers. We therefore were very fortunate 


_ securing Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the Univer 


of Wisconsin, to prepare a series for us on) 
handling of bees. Prof. Wilson has been 
voting his life to bee study and is consid 
today one of the best experts in America.) 
is a man of a decidedly practical turn of # 
and we know our readers will greatly 
his articles. a 
It is only natural that we should go 
great state of Iowa to have a series of pot 
articles written.. Iowa claims to be the } 
ing poultry ‘state in the Union and we’ 
been fortunate in securing the service 
Prof. H. A. Bittenbender, of the Iowa Co 
of Agriculture at Ames, to prepare for € 


issue during the winter a short article on som 


phase of the poultry business. a 
We shall maintain our regular departme nt 
We are also collecting a most excellent s¢ 
of general articles which will interest ¢ 
readers. 


ble magazine for dependable growers. 





Our Independence 


EN LIVING today can remember why . : 
most of our prunes were imported from 


France and Turkey in huge casks, ai 
practically all our walnuts came from Franég 
when Italy furnished us a large share of o 
filberts, oranges and lemons; when Spain wa 
called upon to furnish oranges, lemons @ 
nearly all our winter table grapes, and prag 
cally all our currants came from Greece; whi 
the Mediterranean countries sent us our fil 
sins, figs and dates. Today we are practical 
independent of these countries and are . 
only producing all of these commodities tht 


‘we-ourselves consume, but-are rapidly becom 


ing the world’s largest ‘exporter of the 
fruits and nuts. A new industry in southe 
California, Arizona and New Mexico is spring 
ing up, namely, date culture, while in Flori 


the ‘banana seems to have a bright futullee 


With the production of these two fruits, ¥ 
will be absolutely independent of the wa 
as far as fruit is concerned. No other nati 
is able to grow so intensively and extensiv¥é 


such a wide variety of fruits and nuts as a 


United States. 





Increasing Prosperity 

LL THE reports that we can receivé 
dicate a growing prosperity in @& 
country. The building boon continus 


Bank clearings are large. The railroads @ 
loading mere freight cars than ever before 
their history. The increased consumption 
butter in this country last year was enormél 
This is always an indication of prospefi 
The mail order houses are reporting ever’ 
creasing sales. The United States Depa 
ment of Agriculture and bankers in agri 
tural districts report a growing prosperity z 
the agricultural communities, Recent figu 
from the Department of Agriculture show fl 
the-farmers this year will receive over a 
lion‘and a quarter more dollars for their 
than they received a’ ‘year ago, and thers ; 
very. little unémployment in the country. 
ple .in the. large centers of population 
spending: money’ freély. All these are sii 
‘ity and’ we® ee this situation ¢ ¢ 


‘Fepds 





We are ever striving to make thpy, 
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A New Departure in Pear Pruning 
by Warren P. Tufts 


University of California 
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Fig. 1—Mr. Caldwell ready to “tie 
down” two-year-old Bartlett pear 
tree. Note the splendid growth of 
‘the past season, 


NE OF the most interesting fea- 
tures of Pacific Coast. horticul- 
ture is: the extent to which fruit 
growers have attempted to better 


‘@their returns by individual experimen- 


tation. This, naturally, has only in a 
few cases been of immediate pecuniary 
benefit to the individual, but is, never- 


theless, an index of the progressive- 


ess and high mental caliber of the 
men engaged in the industry. The 


: 5 iter feels that it would be difficult 


to sit down and write out a modifica- 
‘tic m of some particular standard or- 
chard operation and then not be able 
.find a grower somewhere in Cali- 
fornia who had not already tried it. 
This is particularly true of pruning. 


Caldwell System. 


i | One of the most interesting varia- 


ns of standard pruning practice is 

s so-called Caldwell System of Pear 
ining. ‘Briefly stated, this system 
nsists in the tying down of the up- 
ight one-year-old shoots to an angle 
rr eee hat below the horizontal The 
ltant new growth arises just be- 

ow. the highest point of the bend. 
Practically all growth beyond this 


°3 nt is reproductive in character and 


. This bending of. new growth to 
pmote fruitfulness is of special in- 

st to the writer inasmuch as he 
naugurated some experiments along 


‘somewhat the same lines in 1915 when 


a member of the herticultural staff of 
the Oregon Agricultural College. A 
year or two later, Dr. H. S. Reed, of 
the Citrus ~Experiment Station at 
Riverside, Calif., started an investiga- 
tion of the physiological aspects of the 
same problem. In principle, the Cald- 
well plan is very similar to the espa- 
lier-trained trees of European- coun- 
tries. In both cases, the bending of 
the branches seems to check the circu- 
lation and induce fruitfulness. 

When W. A. Caldwell, a structural 
engineer by profession, started his 
pear orchard at some 3000 ft. eleva: 
tion in. El Dorado County, Calif., he 
was confronted at the end of the first 
summer with the problem of how the 
trees should be pruned. At that time 
it was the common practice in Califor- 
nia to head pear trees at the first 
desmant pruning to three scaffolds 
and leave these:5 or 6 in, in length, 
even though the trees -might have 
made a shoot growth of from 4 
to 6 ft. This seemed to Mr. Caldwell 
a great waste, but since all his _neigh- 
bors said it was the only thing to do, 
he pruned severely the first winter. 

At the end of the second summer, 
from observations. in other orchards, 
Mr. Caldwell decided to leave the 
trees unpruned and to tie down all 
new shoots to such a position that the 
tips would be somewhat below the 
horizontal. Figures 1 and 2 show 
rather clearly the method employed. 


Common cotton twine was used and 
during the first few years the strings 
were run down to the trunk and tied. 
The tying down is generally done dur- 
ing the dormant season. After the 
shoots have been held in place’ during 
two or three months of the growing 
season the strings are cut and the 
branches hold the bend permanently, 

Figure 3 shows the character of the 
resultant growth. ft will be noticed 
that vigorous vegetative. shoots arise 
at a point just below the bend. Figure 
4 shows the mass of fruit wood devel- 
oped at’ the distal end of the bent 
branch. 

At each dormant period all the new 
shoots are tied down in such a way 
that there is as little shading as possi- 
ble of the lower branches. This later 
tying is done to any convenient point, 
either trunk or lower branch, Mr. 
Caldwell’s trees are now 10 years old 
and, with the exception of the first 
winter, have not been touched with 
the pruning shears. They are wonder- 
ful specimens for their age and the 
foothill conditions’ under which they 
were grown, in fact, there are few 10- 
year-6ld Bartlett pear orchards which 
exhibit an equal development, 

It has repeatedly been shown by 
various workers during the past few 
years that the lighter young non-bear- 
ing trees are pruned the larger and 
gtockier is the development. During 
the time the tree is bending all its 








Fig. 2—Same free as in Fig. 1 
limbs in place. 





after “tying down.” Note the twine used to-hold 
These strings are cut after the branches become “set” but 


before any sirdling effects are noticeable, 
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Fig. 3—Six-year-old Bartlett pear tree 
trained by the Caldwell method for 
two or three years, Note splendid 
development of new shoots at bend, 


energies towards vegetative growth, 
Severe dormant pruning not only re- 
moves accumulated plant food _ re- 
serves, but also reduces the potential 
leaf area for at least the first part of 
the following growing season. When 
one remembers that leaf area is a 
most important factor in growth, the 
final result seems reasonable. So, 
also, in the case of where no pruning 
has been done, but abundant light has 
been admitted to all parts of the tree 
by tying down, splendid development 
has been the result. It is, of course, 
understood that soil moisture and 
mineral nutrient materials must- be 
adequate. 

By tying-down, the main framework 
branches are gradually built up and 
out at an upright angle in order 


-to secure’ the greatest mechanical 


strength. A very flat branch hes a 
restricted supporting strength and a. 
perpendicular one gives little or no 
spread to the tree, thus Hmiting the 
fruiting area. iter has seen 
eight packed. boxes (50 Ibs. per box) 
on a. six-year-old tree trained by this 
wethod and only twe props used, 
twhich were not altogether necessary. 


Thinning Occasionally Necessary. 


As the trees become older and the 
shade more dense some thinning of 
the wood is necessary to admit light 


(Concluded on page 34.) 
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Winter Injury to Grapevines 
| by Arthur S. Rhoades . 


Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station 


7 IKE fruit trees, grapevines often 
<i, suffer from a greater or. less kill- 
P ing of the fruit buds and other 
‘Parts during the winter, which re- 
' in amore or less. marked de- 

se in the yield the following year. 
effect on the vines varies great- 
and may comprise the death of 
or less of the buds, either in 
ir entirety or perhaps only of the 
bryonic flower clusters contained 
hin them; the death of the imma- 
ure wood at the end of the Shoots; 
© killing of the larger parts of the 
or even of the whole vine back 
the ground; or, rarely, the complete 
h of the whole e. 

The energies of the vine probably 
devoted mainly to ripening the 
— long as this remains imma- 

mn it, leaving the final maturing 
ge ahd canes to the compara- 
-short period which comes be- 
te grape harvest and the ces- 
of growth by cold... With a 
too little strength remains 


mature the 


immaturity of the Tissues. 


The most important factor in win- 
ter injury to grapes undoubtedly is 
the immaturity of the tissues in the 
fall; When there is a marked short- 
ening of the growing season as a re- 


sult of unseasonably low tempera-' 


ture, the fruiting wood and buds go 
into. the dormant season soft and 
sappy. and not. hardened sufficiently 


‘ er withstand the low extremes of the 


. Likewise, unseasonably high 
temperature in the fall, especially if 
accompanied by heavy rainfall, pro- 
motes succulent growth and leads to 
immature wood and improperly rip- 
ened buds. A sudden drop in the tem- 
perature to the freezing point or be- 
low will be sure to result in the death 
of many of these immature parts. As 
a rule, however, the injury of the 
immatured shoots is of but little or 


mo consequence, since at least went 
shoots ordinarily would be 


removed when the pruning is done. 

Many other factors than maturity 
of wood and buds, however, may in- 
fluence the degree of winter killing. 
Most perfect maturity may be fol- 
lowed by winter injury if warm and 
cold periods alternate: too violently 
or too frequently. Thus severe in- 
jury may be caused if the cambium is 
stimulated: to active growth by a pe- 
riod of unseasonably warm weather 
during the midst of the dormant sea- 
son, say in January, and is followed 
by a severe drop in temperature, Such 
conditions are of rather frequent oc- 
currence in the more southern states 
and often result in severe losses to 
the fruit crop. In any case, however, 
maturity undoubtedly serves as a pro- 
tection in ordinary weather. 


Winter Killing of Roots. 


Winter killing of a very serious na- 
ture may occur when the roots have 
become injured. . to. 


peck 


would be expected, the winter is much 
harder on the roots than on the vines 
abové ground. Oftentimes, especially 
in vineyards on high, exposed situa- 
tions, the roots:may be dead or badly 
injured when-the vines. and buds are 
uninjured. In this case the buds, 
while they may develop, cannot live, 
or only a portion ean live if the roots 
are not too severely injured. Such 
injury does not become manifest un- 
til early summer, after the foliage 
has been put forth, when the leaves 
die quickly under the hot sun or dry 
weather conditions by reason of the 
failure of the roots, Where the roots 
have not been killed outright, good 
cultivation and fertilization early in 
the season is desirable to stimulate 
new root development. By reason of 
the time of the year at which the 
trouble becomes manifest most per- 
sons are likely to overlook winter con- 
ditions as the cause of this injury. 

The injury resulting to the vines 
from the cage tg" wee _— Bn 
the spring, after es have 
gun their development, is of course 
- (Concluded -on- page 31.) 
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The Ancient 


AN WAS in a high state of civi- 
lization in ancient Guatemala 
long before Columbus landed 
in America in 1492. .And one of the 
dependable foods of the natives for 
the centuries has been the luscious, 
succulent avocados. Probably no 
country possesses such an abundance 
of fine fruit of this variety as Guate- 
mala. Scattered throughout the high- 
lands of the republic are many trees 
of unusual merit, from which were 
secured the original cuttings of the 
present growing avocado industry of 
California and Florida, which leaders 
of the American fruit industry advise 
will within a few years become com- 
mercially extensive comparable with 
the lemon and orange industries. 
The Guatemalan avocados present 
a wide variation in characteristics. 
Fruits of some varieties are, no. larger 
than hens’ eggs while others weigh 
3 Ibs. each. The shapes range from 
long and slender to oblate, the 
surface being rough, warty, some- 
times smooth. The color ranges from 
green to miaroon, purple and nearly 
black. Some varieties have \excep- 
tionally large seeds, others smali. 
But- most of the important varieties 
possess deep yellow flesh, of finest 
texture, with a rich, agreeable flavor. 
Since the soil was cleared in the 
lower Motagua Valley for banana 
plantations—now thousands of acres 
in extent—the production of avocados 
is insignificant in comparison with 
that of bananas; but to the native 
Guatemalans, especially the Indians, 
who represent. more than half the 
total population, the avocado is still 
in most regions the more important 
fruit. Bananas are. produced with 
an aim of supplying the large demand 
from the. United States, the entire 
avocado crop being consumed at 
home. 
A Daily Food. 
The abundance of avocados, their 
cheapness, and the long season dur- 


ing which they are available make it. 


possible for even the poorest natives 
in all the principal avocado regions to 
use them as a daily article of. food 
throughout more than half the year. 
An avocado, four to ‘five small, 
round cakes of coarsely ground maize. 
and a cup of coffeé comprise a good 
meal for a native, the total cost of 
which is about 2 cents, but which 
possesses a high nutritive food value. 
Therefore, the high cost of living is 
unknown in the hilly vastness of 


, 
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Guatemala because of the avocado 
groves. ; ; Sees 

The three races of avocados at 
present cultivated in -the United 
States are all found in. Guatemala, 
but the Guatemalan race is the only 
one which is common, The West 
Indian race is limited to the lowlands 
up to 2500 ft. in altitude, and even 
in this zone is much less abundant 
than the Guatemalan in the higher 
zone ‘which it’ occupies, extending 
from 2500 ft.; rarély lower, to 7500 
ft.-and even 8500 ft. above the séa 
level. ‘The Mexican race of avocado 
is found only in the highlands and 
few trees are under cultivation. A 
distinct species of Persea, closely re- 
sembling the avocado and known as 
coyo, is as extensively grown in some 
sections of the country as the avocado 
itself. 

Not Planted Commercially. 

No orchards or regular plantations 
of avocados are found in Guatemala. 
The majority of the trees are grown 
singly or in small nunmibers around 
houses. of the natives, though groups 
of from 50 to 200 may be found about 
the coffee plantations, being used as 
shade for the coffee plants. Avocado 
trees often spring up in the planta- 
tions- from -seeds cast aside, which 
demonstrates. well the -wonderful 
adaptability: of both soil and climate 
of’ the country to this valuable fruft. 

Antigua, the. former- gapital of 
Guatemala, which lies about 25 miles 
from the present capital, is the cen- 
ter of one of the leading avocado 
regions, perhaps also one of the great- 
est in the world both for quality and 


quantity of fruit produced, though in and places it in his soup. The flavor Of 


quantity it soon will be outclassed by 
the avocado groves of California and 
Florida. This region lies in a beauti- 
ful valley, whose floor is about 5100 
ft. above the sea. It is protected 
on the north, east and west by tower- 
ing voleanoes and high hills, and to 
the south there is an opening toward 
the ocean which permits warm 
breezes:to enter from the Pacific and 
keep the valley at a fairly equable 
temperature throughout the year. 
The. soil is of volcanic origin—deep, 
friable, moist, and very fertile. Prac- 
tically. every foot of ground in. the 
valley is planted to some agricultural 


or horticultural crop, coffee being the ple of the United States, accustomed ering 


leading commercial product, though 


maize and black beans are grown. éx-- 


tensively, Beside avocados, there are 
oranges, cherimoyas,.mobins or 
jocotes, guavas, loquats and peaches. 


"During the first 6 months of the year 


large . quantities of avocados afe 
carried from the gardens and coffee 
fincas of Antigua to the markets of 
the city of Guatemala. 


important Avocado Sections. 
Other important avocado growing 
sections are Panajachel, the great 
Vera Paz coffee district, Amatitlan; 
Momostenago, Senahu, Alta Vera Paz. 


These regions’ produce only the Guat- : 


emala° race of avocados.. The West 


Indian race is found along the coast - 


and up the valleys of the principal 


‘ pivers to elevations of about 2500 ‘ft. 


In Gudtemala nearly all the prod- 
ucts of the soil are used in the bim- 
plest manner possible; therefore little 
ingenuity is exhibited in the methods 
of utilizing avocados. The Indians, 
who arg the greatest consumers of 
avocados in the world, merely break 
the fruit in halves and sprinkle a 
little salt over it. Even the salt some- 
times is. dispensed with. The soft 
pulp—the Indians. rarely .eat the 
avocado until the flesh has lost its 
firmness—is then scooped out of the 
skin with the fingers or a bit of. tor- 
tilla, 

Among the Guatemalans of Euro- 
pean blood the pulp of the avocado is 
very commonly added to. meat soups 
at the time of serving. It is the cus- 
tom in many hotels to place a ripe 
avocado in front of each guest, who 
opens the fruit, removes the pulp, 


imparted -is exceedingly. pleasant. 
This mode of serving the avocado 
seems worthy of adoption in the 
United States. Another common prac- 
tice is to serve a salad called guaca- 
mol. This is composed of thoroughly 
mashed avocado pulp, vinegar, salt, 
pepper, and finely chopped onion. It 
is a popular and very tasty. dish, 
though not especially attractive in 
appearance, 

In certain sections of Guatemala, it 
is thought--that the avocados are ex- 
cellent food for laying hens, greatly 
stimulating the production of eggs. 
Hogs thrive on avécados. But to peo- 
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to paying from 50 to 75 cents 
for avocados, this practice . w 
seem to’ be rather expensive 
production, but wheré inferior a 





cados can be purchased for 6 to 7 ik 
cents a hundred and lard is 25 cengs 
a pound, it is a good investment jp 


convert avocados into pork. 

In Guatemala, as in Mexico ang 
‘some other parts of tropical Amep 
ica, three climatic zones are general. 
ly recognized. These are the tiery 
caliete or hot region, extending frog 
sea level to an altitude of about 2 
ft.; the tierra templada, 





tory between 2000 and 6500 ft.; 





‘the tierra. fria, or cold region, which 4 
extends from 6500 ft. to the upparf - 





‘Hmit ‘of cultivation, about 10,000 
Several Groups of Varieties. 
The classification of avocado 
Tieties has been the object of mu¢h 
investigation in California and . 
ida during the last few years. 





with, other cultivated fruits, it has? ~ 
; been found: that the horticultural vag ~ 
distinet# ” 
Three of these, termed gen] © 





rieties .fall. into 
groups. 


erally the Guatemalan, West Indiag 


-geveral 


and Mexican, are now recognized by}y 


investigators. 
, Wilson Popenoe, agricultural — ex 
plorer, office of Foreign Seed and Plan 
“Introduction, Department of Ag 
' culture, 


not only in search of superior varie-#) 


‘ties, but also for the purpose of classi- 
fying the various Varieties. 
ports that “A canvass of the avocado 
producing regions of Gitatemala has 
failed to bring to light any new 
groups, the investigations 


territory, 


may perhaps 


been undertaken.” 


“Perhaps the horticultural groups} 
have. been. derived from... distinct F 
continues Dr. § 
“If not, they. have at least B 


species of Persea,” 
. Popenoe. 
become differentiated.. through the 


_aecumulation of. variations. during af 
long period of cultivation. under dif-#” 
ferent environmental conditions. Ing) 
order to determine their exact status F 
it becomes highly désirable to locate F 
_the wild prototype of .each, if. such ap) 
This has? 







wild prototype. still exists, 
“(Concluded on: paye 24.) 
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tending F 
only to confirm the “classification al} 
ready in use in the United States — 
Mexico, with its vastly greater area f~ 
yield F 
groups as yet unknown to horticul- 
tufists, but no critical study of the # 
avocados of that. country has yet 
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Avocado Groves of Guatemala 
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Even as a Grain of Mustard Seed — 


cents e 
ctice - wo 


ensive pq : 4 


nferior ay 


Long ago it was written that faith, even 


tho small as a grain of mustard seed, 
could remove mountains. : 


for 6 , : ° a 

is. 25. con Henry Ford, with unbounded confidence, 
ivestment fe : 

K. 4 3 has labored for more than twenty years 
a ae to remove the mountain of difficulty 
ro 4 standing in the way of modern transpor- 
ending trom Je tation. He has sought always to give the 
or ae _ world practical transportation at low cost. 
g the tema 


500 ft.; 


gion, wh th | 


» the up 


Many have wondered why Ford products, 
whose remarkable value time and use 


t 10,000 have proved, can be produced, sold and 
roeago aa serviced for so little.. | 

and Fee It is because from forest and mine to 
its, it haw finished product there exists a marvelous 


cultural va 


al distingle é 


coordination of every phase of manufac. 
ture. From scores of widely scattered 


termed gen. £ 

cognized. Vill Ford-owned sources the raw materials 
wicuat aa are brought by Ford transportation units 
i snd Pia to Ford plants, moulded, pen pc and 


‘Guatemala °F 
erior varices. 
se of classi-By 


assembled into cars, trucks and tractors. 


At no time is the high quality of manu- 


me ayocads Be facture or workmanship beyond the 

Se Oy wee supervision of the builders.. Unhindered 

ig tenia by changing market conditions, Ford 

ted Staten products are built uniformly sturdy and 

aD i viel 4 dependable year after year. — 

0 horti¢ 4 ° ° ° 

udy of the Be This unusual development of industrial 

no economy delivers your Ford car, truck 

ral grouse or tractor at the lowest possible cost. 

tinues Dr. i. } 

ough then 7 fod f am | 

raion a at U/)) he Ford Motor Company :__ : 
rack situa | See iy} CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS Ne 
e to locate 7 2 , } : : = | 
a | He Ask Any Ford Dealer . 
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place in the agriculture of Dal- 

las county, in central Alabama, 
is being rapidly established by pecans. 
As an industry, pecan growing in this 
county has already established itself 
with many and is growing by leaps 
and bounds. One farmer, J. E. Dunna- 
way of Orrville, who was one of the 
pioneer pecan boosters of the county, 
is. preparing to set 6000 pecan trees 
on-400 acres next winter, and he is 
only one of many who will make plant- 
ings, ranging from a few to several 
thousand trees. 

The development of the pecan indus- 
try in Dallas county is one of the in- 
teresting events in southern agricul- 
ture. For more than a half century it 
has been known by a few that natural 
conditions were favorable to pecans, 
but in spite of this, Dallas continued 
to ho.d its place at the top of the list 
of Alabama counties in the production 
of cotton until boll weevils made a 
different type of farming necessary. 


is Young Industry. 


Several years prior to the arrival of 
boll weevils, about a dozen. leading 
farmers of the county became interest- 
ed in pecans and planted a few trees. 
From time to time these plantings 
have been enlarged and during the 
last few years many new pecan 
groves have been started. It is esti- 
mated that several thousand acres are 
in bearing trees. 

Being a comparatively new industry 
many facts are still unknown about 
pecans, but, on the other hand, sev- 
eral fundamental facts have become 
established. 

In ffie first place it is known that 
Success is decidedly the leading va- 
riety for this section and that Stuart 
and Pabst rank next in the order 
named. Schley, Delmas and certain 
other varieties either scab or have 
other prohibitive features. It is prob- 


A N IMPORTANT and permanent 





Pecan Growing Is Promisiag’ 


by P. O. Davis 


able, however, that other good varie are objectionable here may be very 
ties will be either introduced or devel-. satisfactory under other soil and cli- 
oped in this section, and varieties that :natic conditions. 
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A pecan tree that has reached its hundredth birthday. It is a seedling, resem- 
bling the Schiey, and produces annually 300 to 700 Ibs. of nuts. 


Require Much Space. _ 
, Another established fact 
pecans is that they should have plenty 
of space. Trees in some of the old 


groves were planted as close together ~ 
as 40 ft., but experience has already | 


revealed that they should be at least 
60 ft. each way. 
time will reveal that greater distance 
is necessary because the pecan is a 
large and’ long growing tree. An old 
tree, said to be 100 years old, owned 
by Dr. J. N.-Furniss of Cahava, Dallag 
county, now has a spread of 100 ft, 
and is 90 ft. high. Incidentally, it 
produces annually 300 to 700 Ibs. of 
nuts ‘very similar to the Schley. In 
1922 this tree yielded over 500 Ibs., 


which netted the grower 85 cents per § 


pound. 

The requirements of pecan trees 
during the first several years appear 
to be very similar to general’ orchard 
requirements. If allowed to mature, 


small grain crops are very injurious to © P 
young pecan trees, but, on the other © 


hand, crops of legumes which are 
turned under are very beneficial, 
Young pecan trees need cultivation 
and Many young groves are helped by 
cultivating cotton’ and other crops, 
especially legumes, between the rows. 
For growth and the production of 


nuts, pecan trees must be properly 


fed. 
Only Few Pests. 


To date, scab is the only disease of 
a serious nature which has developed, 
and it is confined to certain varieties 
which are being discarded. Minor in- 
jury is done by a.few insects which 
are not expected to become serious. 

With the exception of variety selec- 
tion, very little has been done in re- 
gard to insect and disease control. by 
Dallas county farmers. It is well 
known that the spraying of trees 50 
or 60 ft. in height is « verv difficult 

(Concluded on page 30.) 
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It is probable that y 














that you have been 


You'll want to know about this latest develop- 
ment in spray oils. This oil will do the work 
better—cost you less. For use as a dormant or 
asummer spray; equally good as a spreader and 
sticker. It's a self-emulsifying oil that mixes 
with any water, and never separates. 


f- Here’s the spray 


looking for 


; Vigorous stirring does it. 


SUNOCO 


... SELF-EMULSIFYING : 
| SPRAY OIL J 


Sunoco Spray Oil has been tested by experi- 





every. crevice. You get complete 

scale insects, red spider, eaknilich apie, heres 

and other peststhat over-winter on trees, Sunoco 

(one part to 18 or 20 parts of water) is recom- 
asa spray. 


mental stations and expert fruit growers, with re-_ 
markableresults. Spams. si = gence sa 


Fi 
A Summer Spray. Note 7 
For aphis, red spider, thrips, young scale, etc., We have some attractive 4 
on apple, pear, le trees and evergreens use oor yi 
one part of Sunoco to 50 parts of water or Bor- dealers who have $ af “od 
deaux mixture. Sunoco emulsions resist severe sales organiza VS 
weather and the washing action of rain. Sunoco erly cover” ow, 7 


with one part to.150 or 200 parts of Bordeaux ' 
mixture or nicotine solutions (with or without 
lead arsenate), will act as a remarkable sticker 
and spreader. 


‘ 


Here is a new and wonderful product which is effective, easily mixed, 
convenient to handle and economical to use. Follow directions and you 
are sureof results. Send the coupon attached and get full information. 


3 SUN OIL COMPANY + Philadelphia 
" Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS SUNOCO MOTOR OILS AND GREASES | Pa 
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‘Non-poisonous, non-corrosive, convenient to | 

handle, it won’t clog your apparatus. Nor 
does it deteriorate from season to season,nor 
freeze unless mixed. No pressure, heat or 


special gro Ab is necessary to make a 
permanent emulsion 
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F top, Figure 3. While this is desirable 


be 
pret 
ee 
"4 





aS branches of the tree. Cutting the 


4 lateral branches. Cutting a large limb 
Fi Heading back must be done with 
ii are subject to this trouble. Opening 
q the only practical treatment under 
| 

a A rule for pruning bearing trees 


a weak wood which bears sniall 
Fy all. Prune the trees so as to produce 


7} out wood is easily seen then. Also 


¥ ‘vat that time. A few trees pruned in 
=. to determine after the foliage has 
> small-cut pruning recommended is too 


4 sapaneixe than to prune by ger 
|... Guts. It has been strated. that; 





Prune the Bearing Tree | 
for Better Fruit 
(Continued from page 5.) 


» im enough variable length growth to 
’ give reguiar bearing. It is necessary 
' to make the cuts small, Large cuts, 
* as in removing a large branch, have 
little effect upon the run-out wood on 
the remaining large branches. 


Heading Back the Top. 
Another pruning operation to be con- 
sidered is that of heading back the 


' from the standpoint of lowering the 
tree to aid the spraying and harvest- 
ing operations and to admit light into 
the top, heading back has another 
very important function: It aids in 
keeping the treetop in balance and so 
uniformly vegetative. The common 
trouble with apple trees is that the 
central main branches have outgrown 


alone which has given the usual weak 
wood about the bottom of an apple—it 
is frequently due to a too strongly 
growing center of the treetops, Head-' 
ing back is a way to overcome this 
trouble and to balance up the main 





strong top branches gives the weaker 
lower ones a better chance to grow. 

It is frequently objected that head- 
ing back produces many suckers. It 
may do this if the cuts are improper- 

/ ly made. Heading back does not 
usually result in much suckering if the 
cuts are made close to relatively large 


back to small branches or spurs will 
. give much new shoot growth. 


caution in localities where sun scald 
may occur and with varieties which 


out the top by branch removal may be 
such. circumstances. 


Rule for Pruning. 


might be ‘as follows: Observe where 
the best apples grow. Cut away the 


applies 
A only blossoms and does not bear .at 
only the type of wood which produces 
the best apples. 
It is frequently advisable to do a 
‘little pruning in the late fall before the 
foliage is off the trees. The weak run- 
‘the amount to thin the top can be told 


_, the fall serve as a sample of how open 
to have the trees, a fact which is hard 


fallen. 
It might be argued that the type of 


expensive. Practical trial of this sys- 
tem, shows that it is not much more 
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As SOON as the ground is frozen, 
the strawberry ‘bed should be 
given some protection, Probably the 
ideal protector is good, clean straw. 
‘The straw will down in the 











and more or less dwarfed the lower|, 
> branches. That is, it is not shade|~ 


Ciosep Car COMFORT 


Equipped with a heater of exceptional 
capacity, and with doors and windows 
snugly weather-stripped, the Business 
Sedan is invitingly warm on the cold- 
est days. | 





You discover, too, that the seat-backs 

are perfectly tilted for maximum ease; 

that the seats themselves are gener- 
ously deep and upholstered in blue if 
Spanish leather of the finest quality. 


These impressions of interior comfort 
are further emphasized when the car 


gets under way, and you experience 
the admirable balance and buoyancy of 


the new spring suspension. 


Ene nero 


The prise of the Business Sedan is $1250-f. 0. b, Detroit 
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Go in for every dollar your orchard will 
produce this year. Start with your 
spraying program. Clean trees are the 
big producers. Adequate spraying 
equipment is of first importance. 

If you've been trying to get along with 
a cheap outfit, or a rig too small for 
your requirements, begin right by re- 
placing your sprayer with an up-to- 


y date Bean in a size large enough to do 


rapid, thoro work. You'll find it a big 
economy in the end. 


Better Pest Control 


A first-class Bean outfit will enable you to 
get over your trees. quickly and thoroly — 
putting the material on when it does the 


most good—and doing the most effective - 


work ssible. You'll get MORE fruit = 

ER fruit—and you can count 
vided profit in real dollars at the end o the 
season. 


Low Cost of Operation 
You make a double profit with a Bean. You 
not only get better work and more complete 
pest control—but it costs you less. Forty 
of experience insure the utmost de- 
ae. A Bean keeps right on the job 
our after hour and day after day until — 
‘spraying is finished. No costly delays. 
give all your attention to the spraying — the 
sprayer takes care of itself. 


__ Slow Depreciation .. 


Besides—the low maintenance cost and long 
+.of a Bean outfit adds further ecOnomy. 


of ce have 


Combination grchard and 

truck spra A very 

seme ou . "Write for 
description. 


A real high-pressure bar- 
rel pump. Has large air 
chamber. Ball valves. 
Porcelain-lined cylinders, 


We make a full line of 
pewer dusters, featurin 
uniform fiow of dust an 


thoro, 
sun ie eee 














American Fruit 


Pruning and Fertilizing 


the D’Anjou Pear 
(Continued from page 3.) 


After two years of observation, it is 
observed that unpruned trees  ayv- 
eraged approximately an inch larger 
in circumference than summer - 
pruned, and three-quarters of an inch 
Jarger than the winter pruned trees. 
Terminal growth on all blocks has 
thus far been good. Differences dur- 
ing 1922 were not marked, averages 
ranging around 16 in. to 19 in. Growth 
for 1923 appears to favor winter prun- 
ing, but total aggregate growth fa- 
vyors no pruning. The crop produced 
in 1923 was heavier on the unpruned 
trees, the average being approximate- 
ly two and one-half boxes per tree as 
compared with one box for trees 
summer pruned and threé-fourths of 
a box for those winter pruned. 
During the 1922 season the 
branches on a number of D’Anjous 
were spread as. a part of the above 
experiment. Limbs were pulled down 
until they assumed a nearly. horizon- 
tal position, ‘The use of short boards 
to insure a proper spread was em- 
ployed, the aim being to afford an 
abundance of sunlight to all portions 
of the tree, These trees received 
light winter pruning up to, but not 
including, the spring of 1923. These 


nitrogen was apparent.  Irrigati 
was first employed in 1918 and a 3- 
application of nitrate of soda 
tree was made just following a heayy 
bloom. Nitrate was applied comparg 
tively late for best results, . } 
marked improvement in growth ang 
color of leaves occurred. that year 
The yield averaged -around fou 
packed boxes, some trees doing m 
better than others. Pruning up 
and including 1918 .was very light 
Accumulated growth was dense 4 
the spread of branches practically bell | 
cupied all available space. Vetch ag 
cover crop was employed in 1919 ang 
a portion seeded to alfalfa in 1920. 
Beginning with the early spring of 
‘1920, and anuually thereafter, an em 
periment with commercial fertilize 
in the alfalfa block has been condu¢ 
ed. Nitrate of soda, 3 Ibs. per trea” 
superphosphate, 6 lbs. and sulphate 
of potash, 3 lbs., alone or in comb 
nation, were used. m 
Briefly, results previous to. 19 
were ‘practically negative. Despf 
heavy blossoming, yields were em 
tremely small. The unfertilized check ® 
averaged only .69 and .79 boxes pera 
tree for 1920 and 1921. Even the nk@ 
trate block shows only .60 and 1.08 
boxes. : 
Fortunately a clue was gained in 
the 1921 crop indicating one cause of 
such low yields. Outside of the fer- 








Methods used in bending D’Anjou limbs. Trees im background show normal 7 
position before coming into bearing. 


trees averaged approximately one 
and three-quarters boxes per tree. 
The results of the above observa- 
tion, though far from complete, sug- 
gest the advisability of light pruning 
in the way of thinning out in the case 
of trees of this age. The aim should 
be to secure a strong frame-work and 
permit sunlight-to all portions of the 
tree..: Fhe non-pruned. trees were 


| quite"thick and bushy, and “#bulk™ 


of the fruit wag borne on outer 
tions: did not ‘in the, 
was the case’ on trées thinned out, 

Because ofthe fact that the: D’ 


jou is naturally an extremely vigor-’ 


ous tree: during its younger period of 
growth, unfruitfulness maybe due’ to 
an excess of both nitrates and 
hydrates .as indicated *in gring 
number. two. previously. cited. 
condition ‘usually prevailing, it ‘se 
regs to use eines with. cau-- 
fon. 


Investigational Work in Otder Or: 
chard. 


The investigation in the case of 


older trees is being carried on in an 
orchard now 15 years of age. The 


trees are set 20 ft. on. the hexagonal. 


Clean cultivation without irrigation 
or fertilization was practiced in this 
erchard up to the tenth year. Fair 
crops’ were borne when the. trees 
were seven and eight years old. Ob- 
viously a crowded condition was not 
created as yet despite the fact that 
trees were large. Owing to the cul- 
tural practices ae ero employed, 


tilizer experiment, five trees were} — 
moderately heavy thinned and heaé- 
ed during late spring just 





nitrate each. Yields on these treem f% 
averaged five boxes per tree. 
It is also worth noting that through? 
out the orchard there were conspicw 
ous examples of ‘trees bearing go¢ 
-crops.. ‘In some cases’ eight to tep 
‘boxes ‘were secured... Some trees 
- Qeated the performance in “a measu 


best~ position, as; during a following year. Assoc 


“ed ‘with this performance was the fad 
that such trees were usually favor 
ably located with reference to light 
“being ‘close to young replanted tre¢ 

“A study of the above factors 


earbo-. duced the owners to practice extrem 
ee ee ee oe ei 


of -1922.: in the fertitizer 
“periment - Lcskeng thinned and_ heade 
Another block in the orchard was si 
flarly pruned: and another thinn 

. Other trees were not pruned 
Results that year were encouraging. 
The plats receiving nitrate alone or 
combination gave as high as. .128 
boxes per tree. Even the check ga 
nine boxes. The influence of potash 
‘and phosphoric ‘acid fertilizérs 
negative, either in quality, size 


The writers suggest that the infl 
énce of such heavy pruning and fet 
tilization very greatly changed. tl 
character -of the trees. Under th 
crowded conditions previously ext 
ing there has been a reduction 


Bir lle Pl periment car 





before:} — 
blossoming. These trees had 3 tha} 7 


tstanding. . Pruning and fertiliza- 
lon for both fertilized ‘and unferti- 
ed trees on the other hand reduced 
we carbohydrate supply, causing. it to 
e@ in proper proportion to the in- 
reased supply of nitrates. 


Limiting Factors. 


' Evidently the limiting factors in 

s orchard were close planting, re- 

icted root area, lack of sunlight 

oughout the tree ard an inade- 

| | quate supply of nitrates. The writers 

' ae 4 

Gael al er-supply of weak fruit spurs were 

in 1919 2 neipal factors resulting .in low 

in 1920. elds even on trees receiving nitrate 

y spring ¢ soda. Otherwise -unfertilized and 

ter an a pruned check trees which for two 

fertilize rs.yielded only about three-fourths 

: a box could not reasonably. be ex- 

pected to produce nine boxes each 

is was true following heavy pruning 

1922, nor could unpruned D’Anjous 

yarious open spaces in the orchar? 

ld 13.8 boxes each under the influ- 

nce of nitrate of soda alone. -In this 

onnection we recite the fact that un- 

pruned, densely shaded D’Anjous in 

922 (the heavy year) even though 

fertilized, averaged 5.9 boxes each.’ 

The question of thinning versus 

‘thinning and heading trees under 

these conditions is important. Heav- 

diy thinned and headed trees for 1922 

‘averaged 12 boxes each versus nine 

for those thinned only, The writers 

' believe that comparatively. differ- 

J ences are due largely to a. more un- 

“favorable condition of sunlight than 

onal which obtained in cases of trees 
nore severely pruned. 

A better balance of plant foods in 

I parts of the tree resulted from 

heavy heading. During.the past win- 

fer pruning. in all blocks consisted 

'in thinning out water sprouts and re- 

"moving excess wood. A reversal in 

elds resulted in 1923, the heavily 

aded block averaging about .four 

d one-half boxes as compared with 

eight-box. average on the. non- 

ded. trees, giving a two-year aver- 

approximately the same. In the 

case Of the non-headed trees a great- 

leaf surface was preserved for fur- 

her food production while in the rase 

) the non-headed treeg the heavy 

produced pre prev acer “much” vege- 

ative expansion, reducing food foré 
“proportionally. 


gained in 
e cause of 
of the fer- | 


common belief ‘among Day 


to insure heavy ‘yields. 


pear that heavy yteld@s can{ 


E “result during the year following such 

w normal | ‘treatment, but that the heavy fruit- 
fulness following tends to devitalize 

, the tree and prevent a heavy set of 

ees were! fruit.on the following year, Continued 
heavy. pruning cannot be . practiced 


-becausé. normal tree growth will, not |: 


warrant such treatment; A devitalized 
-eondition and a restricted fruit area 
would be the obvious. result.. 


- As opposed. to our stimulation of |’ 


D’Anjou trees, bearing trees of 
tire. age. .require,: moderate . to 


eavy fertilization, This means cover |. 
adequate mph san ct ahd ..the | ; 


of.. nitrogen fer-. 
indicate 


‘supplementary use 


iT; 


“writer's: ‘observations 


y that the D’Anjou needs Lg 1. 


Toon: in: the orchard::. 
‘essential 





“Keep C thier Wie 


You have quantities: of: cider. that 


an. to manufacture. into vine: 
ntial that ‘this: 


: rn ate 
de vinegar ‘out 
se ot in an open. 
t a” : - 


ce 
‘ 


ggest that lack of sunlight and anj|_ 


“permit reewlar 


McCormick-Dee 


for Plowing and Belt Work 


The remarkable new warranty covering 


the crankshaft and the crankshaft ball bear- 


ings in McCormick-Deeririg Tractors may 
well prove the deciding factor in your own 
investment, The ironclad agreement, printed 
below, provides you with a lasting security 
covering these important parts of the tractor. 
It is evidence of quality in the entiretractor. 
It is an indicator of practical design, accu- 
rate assembly, generous 


And McCormick-Deering machines are 
made to work right with tractors. The 
combination can’t be beat. 

Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
and go over the construction and the fea- 
tures of these tractors. Study the value of 
replaceable wearing oak the unit main 
frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 points, 
etc. And remember this. important fact: 
When you buy a McCor- 





tize of pasts, andl long life, 


SPECIAL WARRANTY 
rf speed- given every purchaser 


" mick- “Deering Tractor you 
wath all necessary equip- 
throttle governor, 


33; seller to replace T ment— 
teagan cc Btaiecieik | belepulley,platiorm, fend: 


he tractor, 


; Selrdak eiteiiee Pcie en Mg Ball ee tk the 10-20 of tree si 
“ Ting tractor, ¥ 
burn out during dha uring the lif ofthe poo 


signed to handle belt jobs | Se, oravided thas che defcccive | of one of the 


Deering Tractors are de- 








the brok . 
: prossetty vent retumed to the factory or one of the ers, 


ake, etc. No extras 
} hh 


yor... per investment 
ce ee oe 
ieee Tractot, * i530 








as you want them handled. : Branch hours 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


‘of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIL 


ring Tractor 
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Save labor—save handling — get 
better results. 

And save 80 cents on every dol- 
lar in spray material freight. 

BTS—A scientific preparation 
combining the fungicidal and in- 
gsecticidal properties of sulphur, and 
barium—belonging to the lime 
chemical group, and when com- 
bined wit sulphur Pestiy in- 
creases the efficiency of both. 

BTS is deadly to scale and to 
fungus. 

BTS 
eee payer, wae 
growing pe sprays. 

BTS weighs only 100 pounds to 
the keg, but it covers the same 


rofitably takes the place of 
dormant and 


BTSs 

Lime-suiphur solution 
Arsenate of a 
Bordeaux (Dry Powder) 


Strawbe 
Fungi Dust— 


cides. Send for 





SPRAY MATERIALS 








number of trees as a 600 
barrel 


nd 


of lime-sulphur solution. 


Shipping weight, 80 per cent less; 


labo 


r cost less, producing superior 


results, 


BTS is a powder, easil 
in cold water. 


dissolved 


No loss from leaky 


barrels; no freezing and no crystal- 
lization to overcome; no pump or 
nozzle trouble; no charge for con- 
tainers. 

Order BTS early; the demand is 


prod 
B 


ently ahead of our quantity 
ie 


8 is piwars , trademarked 


“ORCHARD BRA 


Spray the Modern Way! 


Write 


for details. 


Orchard Brand Spray Materials 


Arsenite of Zinc 


Fish Oil. Soap 
Caicium Arsenate, 


high standard 


product. 


Atomic Sulphur—An old reliable standby. 
Drimotic—The modern treatment for fungus diseases. 
Dust—For insects and fungi of Apple, Peach and 


for stone fruit fungl. 


“ORCHARD BRAND” Tested Products—Developed in 
a strictly modern, scientific way by the skilled chemists 
of the oldest lar a a of standard insecti- 

erature, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, NEW YORK 


Ferry Street and Wabash R. R. Tracks, St.. Louis, Mo. 
201 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Send Today for Full 
Details About 


‘Fruit-Fog 


The Biggest Thing in Spraying 


Let us tell you how Hayes “Fruit-Fog” 


Sprayers kill that 47% of diseases and pests 
that drenching with low pressure sprayers 
cannot touch. The 300 Ibs. guaranteed pres- 


sure, combines with the scientifically 


con- 


structed Hayes nozzles to give an atomized 
super-spray which surrounds and penetrates 


into the smallest niches and crevices. 
get larger, finer fruit—and more of 


You 


it— 


when you spray with a Hayes “Fruit-Fog” 


Sprayer. 


For Your Needs and Price 


You can now suit your ideas of price 


and 


get the famous Hayes “Fruit-Fog” Sprayers 
m sizes 314 to 16 gal. per minute capacity, 
with or without trucks, engines, or equip- 
ment. The smallest Hayes Sprayers have 
the same high pressure, long life, and corro- 


sion proof pumps as the largest. 


Send for Folder 


Showing complete line—and get advice 
of spray experts on your requirements. 


Distributors and Dealers in all 
principal cities. 


Full line of Power Sprayers, Traction 
Sprayers and Hand Socios 








ee eee sree ereester 








You can get 
7 it-Fog’’ 


: 
E 
2 


a 
lack we will furnish at nek 
bottom prices consistent with 
Hayes quality. 


1903 (Below)—-A 150- 
ga sprayer which bas made 
a nation-wide reputation. Send 
for folder, which gives com- 











plete description. 
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T’S interistin’ all right, John, that 
matter iv salesmin and _ sellin’ 
f. o. b. but ye don’t be after sayin’ 
nawthin’ regardin’ price. Me interist 
is strong in settin’ me own price 
when I’m gellin’.” 

“But I’m wonderin’ if you ever do,” 
John replied. “You went on the mar- 
ket yesterday at Phoenix with a load 
of potatoes. Tell me all about what 
happened Tim and maybe we can see 
who sets the price.” 

“Sure and I did,” bristled Tim. 
“And it waz sellin’ them I was. Wan 
shrivilled up huckster waz insultin’ 
me with an’ offer of 40 cents a bushel 
but be jabbers 45 cints waz what he 
paid. Now who waz settin’ the price, 
me or him?” 

“Forty-five cents?” questioned John, 
ignoring Tim’s question. “Why they 
were sellin’ last-Saturday for 65 cents, 
» “They was,” agreed Tim rather rue- 
fully. “It waz me that waz hopin’ 
they’d be bringin’ 70 or 75 cents. And 
I had company in me hopes, too, if 
the number of loads on the market 
waz anny indecayshun. Sure potatoes 
met yer aiye on iviry load.” 

“Now you've said who really set 
the price—the law of supply and de- 
mand, If you’d been settin’ the price 
Tim it would have been 70 cents. It’s 
true you didn’t let that huckster get 
yours for. 40 cents, but it wasn’t just 
because you wanted 45 cents that you 
got it. If there’d been enough pota- 
toes so that the market had gone to 
85 or 40 cents, you could have talked 
all day for 45 cents but you wouldn’t 
have got it. That’s how much you 
have to say about the price.” 

“And phwat wud yez be doin’ re- 
gardin’ rigulatin’ iv prices?” ques- 
tioned Tim fiercely. 

“T’ve got it figured out this way— 
supply and demand are workin’ all the 
time like them old-fashioned pair of 
balances Susie weighs out butter on, 
Dn one side of the balance is supply 
—the crop of apples in Western New 
York, for instance; on thé other side 
are the buyers—or demand.” 

“And it’s figurin’ ye are the more 
apples yez be puttin’ on thim_ bal- 
ances, lower the price was droppin’,” 
said Tim, taking up the argument 
quickly and defiantly. “Then be 
jabers it’s pullin’ some of thim off’n 
thim balances we’d better be doin’ 
and lettin’ thim rot forninst our 
orchards.” 

“What’s the use, Tim? -You let 
yours rot to make the market better, 
and I self mine. No, that.thing can’t 
be controlled except by organization.” 

“Is that what yer Association is 
hopin’ to do whin it’s big enough?” 
asked Tim, suspiciously. 

“No, indeed,” was John’s é¢mphatic 
reply. “But we can do two things in 
our Association that you outsidé and 
workin’ alone can’t do. Both of them 
make it possible for us to have more 
to say about price than just bargainin’ 
with a buyer. The first is that we can 
control supply by shippin’ steady 
throughout the season firistead of 
dumpin’ them all on the market in 
the fall.” 

“Yis, and can’t I be puttin’ moine 
in storage the same?” challenged 
Tim. 

“Sure, and when you take ’em out, 
maybe everyone else is too, just like 
them potatoes. Don’t make no differ- 
ence Tim when the supply side of 
them balances is overloaded; just as 


It takes a big_volume of apples goin’ 
through one organization to keep sup- 
ply steady. That’s why I say we in 
the Association have more influence 
on supply than you workin’ alone 
That’s one reason why we have more 


“And is there annything ilse ye can 
be doin’: to be havin’ the more to say 
‘regardin’ price?” _- 

“We can put more buyers onto the 
other side of the scales. Instead of 








bad in January or April as in October. . 


to: say about the price than you do.” . 


havin’. only Schwartz and the few . 


(eash buyers that come in here each min and buyer becomin’ 


fall, we put all the buyers all over 
the eastern United States on them 
balances. The buyers in the towns 


that wants the fruit the most, judgin’ . 


by the prices they’re willin’ to pay 


- for it, is the ones that gets the fruit.” 


“But how do yez be afther knowin’ 
phwat ye can be askin’ iv all thim 


buyers and manny iv thim cities 1000 - 


or 1500 miles off?” 

“Ask ’em all the same price. That 
salesman up to the Central writes or 
telegraphs to all them salesmen, 
tellin’ them a price to sell at. It’s the 
same price to everyone.” 

“Hivins, it’s a wizard at figurs he 
is to be knowin’ the price to tell 
thim.” 

“Well, he does have to know his 
job, but he ain’t no more wizard than 
you on the Phoenix market sellin’ 
potatoes. Don’t make much differ- 
ence what price he asks, if it’s too 
high and his salesmen can’t sell, he 
don’t get no orders, and he has to 
lower his price. If he’s too low he 
gets flooded with orders. Then he 
telegraphs right back refusin’ the 
ordefs and raisin’ the price. The only 
difference between him and you is 
that instead of backin’ his wagon. up 
to the curb in Phoenix he’s puttin’ 
“Cataract” on sale in all the markets. 
Old Supply and Demand meet right 
there in that Central Office. They set 
the price, the salesman doesn’t. We 
put a nation-wide demand on them 
scales instead of a local demand. 
That’s the other reason we have more 
to say about the price’n you do out- 
side,” 


“Uh-huh,” was all Tim could say — 


for he was thinking. 

“Faith, John,” continued Tim in a 
more serious tone. “And phwy do yer 
association have thim salesmin at all? 
Phwy don’t yez be sellin’ roight to 
thim buyers and savin’ the expinse?” 

“In *the first place we sell more 
‘Cataract’ fruit. Them salesmen is 
remindin’ the buyers of the advan- 
tages of ‘Cataract,’ quarter inch 
sizin’, same all the way through. 
Salesmen get buyers to buy ‘Cataract’ 
instead of somethin’ else. Why is it 
Schwartz is sellin’ that new brand of 
fertilizer he was tellin’ us about this 


spring?” 
“Sure and he waz tellin’ us a better 
fertilizer it waz.” / 


“Who made him think ‘twas better? 
Remember when he was down to his 
office early last winter, settlin’ up for 
our wheat, there was a fertilizer 
drummer in there talkin’ to him: He 
was the feller made Schwartz think 
"twas a better fertilizer. He was a 
salesman just like we got. Another 
reason for havin’ ’em instead of 
sellin’ direct to buyers is that they 
oor us more on rejected cars 
an an Oe bs 

“Rejected cars is it,” interrupted 
Tim, “Phwat’s thim? Listens loike 
this foine system has its tribulashuns 
at toimes.” 

“Yes, we-do have cars rejected. 
When we sell a car f. o. b., we agree 
to ship on a certain day or within a 
certain number of days. We» agree 
to load certain varieties, grades or 
sizes, We agree to load fruit that’s 
in good conditidén, When the car 
arrives, if it looks to the buyer like 
we haven’t lived up to our agree- 
ment, then he refuses to accept the 
car unless we make him an allow- 


ce.” 

“And that’s their trick iv wigglin’ 
out iv a toight place on a stuck mar- 
ket. is it? The spalpeens they’d 
ought—” — 

‘Wait a minute, Tim. Maybe 
there’s séme buyers’d do that, but 
maybe their kick is entirely justified. 
Who knows? We’re hundreds of 
miles away. Our salesman is riglit 


’ there and if there ain’t really: nothing 


the matter with the car, the buyer 
won't try this. wigglin’ out process so 
much 7 * ” 


“And phwat’s to privint yer sales- 






t Association of Yours 7: 
by Tim and John | 


More Sellin’. 
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“anee?” suspicioned Tim. 







car is off grade or condition, we get 
a government inspection. The fed- 
eral government has men, who know 
fruit, right there on the markets just 











ng ead to ‘settle such disputes. If he finds 
mn them | the car's all right buyer takes it; if 
2 towns | not, it’s our car. There ain’t no. 
_ judgin’ — chance for the salesman to get a 
to Day — rakeoff. Even if he arranges the 
e fruit. amount of the allowance, or resells 


- the car, he has to wire in his recom- 
E mendations and the Central always. 
can divert the car right out of that 


Bh a market. The point is that it’s worth 
. That | while to Have a salesman right there 
rites or §— on the job. First place, we don’t get 
lesmen, “f - as many rejections, and when we do, 
It’s the < ' we got a man there to handle it.” 
“Uh-huh,” said Tim, for he was 
gurs he - thinking. 
to. tell “How many salesmin js it you've 
“got?” 
1ow his - a “They was tellin’ me up to the Cen- 
rd than > ‘ tral they got salesmen in 165 differ- 
sellin » ent markets, In about 25 of the 
| differ- “% “largest markets they have more’n one 
Le too '~ salesman.” In this way they ean cover 


', the smaller towns around. 

_ “How can yez be affordin’ so 
y manny?” 

Te “We couldn't if they .were sellin’ 
But they’re sellin’ for 





only our fruit. 


pring 4 4) lots of other co-operatives all over 

cn o fe the United States. The cars from 

puttin | “these others come at different times 

nkrRete } C. _in the year and keeps the salesmen 

t rt ht - busy the year round, That keeps the 
& cost down for each of us.’ 


‘hey set bs: “Is that phwat yez be afther callin’ 

















: “ye yer car is: 
all wrong and sone Tog ‘the allow- 
“If the salesman reports that the — 


“Rasonable ‘rasonin’,. caat ual they” 
find. there “a the ‘truth in the argy- 
mint?” 

“They: dian't try to find out. They 
was satisfied that a sales system was 
right. They ‘wanted more co-opera- 
tives to use one. They decided to 
have one on a co-operative basis— 
/operating at cost and owned and con- 
trolled by growers. They figured that 
the arguments’ which was ‘keepin’ 
somé ‘co-operatives from usin’ a sys-} 
tem couldn’t be used against a co- 
operative sales system,” 

‘I’m gettin’ thé gist iv it. Co- 
operatives should be co-opeératin’ on 
co-operation.” - 

“That's just it, Tim,; And that ain’t 
all. ‘None of them sales systems are 
as effective as they would be if they 
had more .cars to sell. The North 
American was the biggest system, 
but even with its 30,000 cars, it wasn’t 
economical to employ salesmen on 
salary in more’n them 25 markets. In 
the other markets the salesmen were 
bonded brokers, sellin’ at so much a 
car. Didn’t have volume enough to: 

keep ’em employed all the time.” 

“Are  thim salaried © salesmen 
better’n brokers?” 

“In general I guess they are. At 
least they’ re more economical. That’s 
one hope of the Federated.. With 
more cars to handle, ‘they can change - 
some of them large broker markets 
over to a salaried basis.. And with 
more cars they can put salesmen or 
brokers into some additional markets 
‘ where ‘they haven’t got anyone now. 
Anything that will draw more tonnage 
together wilt make this possible. A 
co-operative system ought to do that.” 

“Be after tellin’ me now how this 
North American’s ‘name cum to be 
changed,” said. Tim, harking back to 
the old question. 

“The committee reported back to 
the American |Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. They were told to go ahead 
and provide a nationat sales system 
on the co-operative basis, They tould 
either build up one entirely new or 
could, try to buy one of the systems 
that was. already doin’ — business. 
They found they could buy the North 
American on a reasonable basis and 
did. I’m’ glad they did instead of 
tryin’ to organize a-new one. I don’t 
think our central directors would like 
to depend on untried, inexperienced 
salesmen, or even on experienced 
men who hadn't been workin’ to- 
gether. An old team of horses pulls 
better’n a team of colts.” 

“Maybe that Fiderated is all roight 
but is the soize iv it too big?” 

“Well, it’s @ big thing we’re tacklin’ 
this gettin’ of perishable food to mar- 
ket and feedin’ the people in the 
cities, We tackled a big thing in the 
war, but do you remember Tim, we 
didn’t seem to get much of anywhere 
until we allies got to pullin’ together. 
That’s what won the war.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Tim, for he was 


thinking. 
PETER LENSON. 
All ‘rights reserved by, Western New 
Yor 


Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Pack- 
ing Ass” n, dne., Rochester, N. Y. . 





- Bolting Weak Trees 


REES which have all the main 
branches practically coming out 
close together on the main trunk are 
naturally weak. It is Mig | common 
to see one or more. of these large 
branches crash to the ground. Some- 
times these can be lifted back and 
bolted to the trees, but many cases 
they cannot. It is not only the loss 
of tiese -big branches which unbal- 
ances the tree that is to be deplored, 
but the exposed wounds allow the en- 
trance of the spores of wood rotting 
fungi, which in-a. few years will rot 
out the entire heart of the tree and 
ruin it. ‘Trees with such’ weak 
-erotches often break down in ice 
storms and heavy snows. ’ 
Why wait for such breakage? Why. 
not go through the orchard this fall 
and select those trees which are in 


A aoe _ the North American?” 

jemand. he “Exactly, Tim. The ‘North Ameri- 
ve more be can. Fruit Exchange was a corpora- 
do out- tion that hired the salesmen on the 

; markets and also supplied the. sales 
ald say manager at shippin’ point. . Then it 

. | got contracts -with co-operatives to 
m ine use that system. of salesmen. Only 
, do yer _. now..it’s called the. Federated Fruit 
at all? > and Vegetable Growers.” 
ight to “And phwy waz they changin’ their’ 
pinse?”” name? Waz it a new. high soundin’ 
1 more . wan they’re wishin’, or waz it some 
men is ither. good rason for wantin’ to 
advan- | change?” Tim ddded suspiciously. 
r inch “Only that they’d changed from a 
hrough. |, Stock company to a co-operative asso- 
ataract’ _ elation, This was the way of it. Two 
hy is it |. or three years ago the American 
rand of. % Farm Bureau Federation was asked 
nut this * by its fruit members to appoint a 
Z . committee to study fruit marketin’. 
. better | ‘Twenty-one men was picked from the 
» inportant fruit states.. After goin’ in- 
better? . to it ‘pretty thorough they found 
to his E plenty of things the matter with fruit 
up for 7 - fark 3 
rtilizer -“Phwat waz thim ailments?” asked 
m: He i Tim interestedly. 
2 think be “Same as what we've been havin’ 
was a . here. Lack of uniform pack; dumpin’, 
\ nother _ poor distribution, speculation and 
ead of such. These things have been both- 
it they _ erin’ the growers all over the U. 8, 
d ‘cars , Some sections of the country have 
| been B yprcars some progress on over: 
# ie. cor em.” 
rupted =f “And how's thim sikehuns akkom- 
ashuns plishin’ this overcomin’?” 

'  .“By co-operative associations to 
jected. > grade and pack. That much is not; 
y agree fe: new to us. But here's the point, Tim, 
ithin a § j#« Where they’re makin’ the most prog- 
~agree | Tess, them associations is. usin’ a 
des or | ‘ales system. They're sellin’ just like 
that’s \’, manufacturers of automobiles, farm 
he car tools and spray material like. we were 
er like =|  discussin’.” 

ee “Be on with yer rasonin’. This 
pt the committee after findin’ the system 
allow- » waz eet phwat more waz they. 
jigelin’ | “They found that lots of co-opera- 
k mar- |. tives was flounderin’ around with 
they’d _ their sellin. Some because they 
wr ' weren’t big enough to have a system 
Maybe of their own—” 
t, but “Phwy didn’t they be Contractin’ 
stified. with the North American?” 
ds of “A lot of them did and lots of oth- 
- righit ers contracted with other sales sys- 
othing - tems but others-was bein’ képt away 
buyer ‘by dealers who wanted to sell the 
ess 80 stuff themselves.. Their argument 








that these sales oo ‘wasn’t 
_ gettin’ the hance -out of 


danger and bolt them now? The cost 
is nominal, the amount of work re- 


ip. quired te, emall, and the. saving in the 
— 


seed 












Our Customers asked | 


for this advertisement — 


ETTERS from customers all. over 

the country tell us that we should 

call attention to.an #nportant quality 

of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
which we have’ never shouted about. 


Here, in substance, is what these 
letters say: 


“Tell people that your Arcadian 
Sulphate of Am nonia is fine’and dry 
—that it needs no pounding, grinding 
or screening. This means big savings 
in time and labor.” 


In brief, Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 

‘ monia is the most efficient top-dressing 

for all plants needing ammonia. Arca- 

dian not only acts the quickest, but 

it contains one-third more ammonia 

(one-third more active plant food) than 
any other nitrogenous top dressing. 


_ Another advantage: Arcadian is 
changed into. nitrate form, quickly 
enough to supply the plants’ needs— 
yet not so quickly that there is danger 
of loss. from leaching before it can 
be used. 


_ Despite’ its superiorities, Arcadian 
is low priced per pound of plant food. 
Fifty lbs. of Arcadian contains more 
ammonia than two tons of barnyard 
manure. 


DO THIS! 


Send usa post card ‘with your name 
and address. Tell us in what crops 
you are particularly interested. By re- 
turn mail we will send you, free of 
course, bulletins showing you how to 
increase your crops by the use of 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia. 
“We believe these bulletins will prove 
valuable to you. Write for them today. 


he Beaweile Company 
Agricultural Department 
New York, N. Y. 
| Berkeley, Calif. 


Atlanta, Georgia Medina, Ohio 
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MADE TO LAST. A LONG TIME 





Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & itubber Co., Lne, 


Goodyear Spray Hose lasts a long, long time because it 
is specially designed and built to dthe wear and 
strain to which hose is subjected in spraying service. 


The strong, biting solutions flow through a tube that 
is scientifically compounded by Goodyear chemists to 
resist deteriorating action. This tube is contained in a 
stout body-that easily and — carries the high pres- 
sure required to vaporize the solutions at the nozzle. 
Around this remarkably ru by msn and efficient body is a 
tough cover to protect the hose against abrasion. 


Season after season Goodyear Spray Hose saves the re- 
placement cost of less durable hose. It saves labor and 
time, too, for it is light and easy to ergata enabling 
the user to do faster and more thorough work. 


Get Goodyear Spray Hose when you are overhauling 

equipment. that any new apparatus you 
iru Goodyear equipped. If your dealer hasn’t 
Geodiyehr Spray Hose in stock, write to Goodyear, 
-Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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Nitrate of Soda 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


.CAR LOTS — LESS CAR LOTS 
WRITE or WIRE for PRICES 
DISTRIBUTORS ; 


Sunoco Spraying Oil 


‘Lime Sulphur—Oil Emulsion— 
Scalecide—Fish Oil Soap—Nicotine—Blue inks Acenisnts 
Lead—Sulphur—Oil Wraps—Paracide 


LARGE STOCKS— QUICK SERVICE _ 
Largest Distributors of Nitrate in Middle West 
S. H. BURTON, WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
Indianapolis, Ind. . Washington, Ind. 
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Preventing Soil Erosion 


I have twenty acres of orchard four 
years of age on land that is‘ rolling and 
I have been cultivating the land but now 
it has begun to wash rather badly. I 
want to get the advantage of good growth 
and yet not have too severe erosion of 
the soil. What plans have you to. sug- 
gest?—A. J. T., Mlinois. 


Tus is a problem that many grow- 
ers have to solve and a lot of local 
| conditions must be taken into ‘con- 
- sideration. In young trees, cultiva- 
tion is a very valuable factor but 
where it is followed on rolling land, it 
is advisable to have a good cover crop 
during the winter to prevent washing 
at that time. In my own orchard I use 
Rye and Vetth sown about the last 
of August. This usually. makes a yery 
food cover and prevents most damage 
from washing rains in the spring. 





very early growth resulting in the 


tall and ‘coarse so that when it is 
turned under it really causes a loss 
of the soil moisture. If you use rye, 
turn it under fairly early in the spring. 
I turn my rye under when it is about 
twelve inches high. 

In orchards located on rolling land 
many growers get good results ‘from 
using sweet and red clover as a mulch 
crop, keeping it mowed frequently and 
pulling the mulch around the trees 
which keeps the moisture in the 
ground and is a fairly good substitute 
for cultivation. 

Other growers have followed a very 
good practice of cultivating one tree 
row one or two years, keeping a cover 
crop on it during the winter time and 
then the following year, cultivate the 
sod row, leaving the cultivated row 


; to grow up in sod. By keeping every 


other row cultivated, it gives the tree 
most of the effects of cultivation and 
the sod strips prevent washing. I am 
following this method in my own. or- 
chard and from what I have heard and 
seen, believe it will be quite success- 
ful. 


Self-Sterility of Sweet 
Honey 


IT have about a dozen sweet cherry trees 
that blossom very abundantly. eve 
spring, but most of the blossoms fall o 
and fail to set fruit. I also hawe a few 
Burbank page which act the same way. 
What is the remedy ?—J. W. B., Michigan. 
[* IS very probable that your sweet 
cherry trees do not set fruit be- 
cause of the lack of fertilization of 
the blossoms. This may be due to 
the lack of pollinating insects, such 
as bees, but more likely it is due to 
the fact that you have trees of a self- 
sterile variety and the pollen will not 
fertilize its own blossoms. 
Your Burbank plum trees do not 
bear for the same reason. Most all 


known to be self-sterile ‘and unless 
some other plum varieties are grow- 
ing within a certain distance, there is 
little chance of a crop: being set even 
with the fullest bloom. 

The remedy for such a condition as 
you state is very simple, Other va- 
rieties of each fruit should be plant- 
ed in among your present trees to 
act as a pollinizer. If this is impossi- 
ble, a few branches in every third or 
fourth tree may be.grafted or budded 
over to some other variety: When 
bees are plentiful the’ pollen will be 
well distributed in sufficient amounts 
to set a crop of fruit. 

Certain varieties of plums nt 
sweet cherries: are inter-stérile; that 
is, pollen from flowers of one variety 
will not set fruit on the other. These 
cases are not numerous, however, and 





| 
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can be overcome by proper ch 
a pollinating - variety. The “Bia 


One warning about rye is its. habit of' 


growers sometimes letting it get too’ 


yarieties of the Japanese plum are. 





Tartarian is a good pollinizer for 
self-sterile varieties of sweet cher. 
ries, such as Bing and Lambert. 













Fall Plowing of Apple | 
Orchard 


Is it a good practice .- plow an apple 
orchard in the fall? eed orchard ig 
planted on clay land wh ~ 


























































cannot be tr 
plowed until late spring.—F. E. B., Penn- — to 
sylvania, tf | 
ALL. plowing has been pragticed by ey) ati 
many fruit growers with very good § © ch 
results, This cultivation when done Be (4 
sufficiently late in the season has no @ pone 
effect on the maturity of the trees and # ne 
in most respects it accomplishes the §— = flo 
same purposes as early spring culti- — 
vation. There is one feature, how- | 
ever, which must be taken into con- | | | 
sideration. If the plow is set deep | = ev 
enough to expose many roots, there » Fi 
may be some injury in case cold § > wi 
weather should set in before these # © an 
roots get well hardened to the colder F °. fic 
temperatures. For this reason one § %: pr 
should not plow the orchard too late Aw 
in the fall at a time just before freez- , an 
ing weather sets in. Fall plowing — 4° in; 
should not be done where there is ' 
liable to be soil erosion: 3 , 
co: 
Scraping Old Apple Trees So 
I have heard that it is a good practice int 
to scrape off the bark of old apple trees. be 
Is this a good practice and when should i 
it be. done?—P: F. E., Indiana. 8 
HENEVER possible, it is a very bes 
good plan to scrape the trunks — ; 
of old trees, especially old ap — bs 
ple- trees. The loose flakes of @ 
bark on the trunks and larger @~ “? 
branches offer fine hibernating places — © ' 
for several insects, including in par- fF + o 
ticular the codling moth. When this — © | 
bark is scraped off, many of these in- ti pew 
sects are killed. = ¢ 
The work of cleaning up tree trunks ai 
may be done any time during the win- # « art 
ter, or in the spring when the trees #»-- 4 
are pruned. It may also be done in # €o 
the fall and any long trunks which fF ; fea 
are subject to winter injury may be — « 
whitewashed at the same time. Win- § . wee 
ter injury is caused by. rapid warm- — . th 
ing up and cooling down of the bark fF » : ay 
on the southwest side of the tree, but F ot 
_such injury rarely occurs on low- | ‘th 
“headed and properly arenes: trees. 3 ne 
= mo 
‘Water Core in Apples | can 
Some of my apples ‘haye water core | 4 .of 
very badly this fall Is there a cure for | +.‘ firs 
this condition? I notice that only a few §— » in 
varieties seem to be affected. —F, O. M. Bey 
Washington. , S 6 the 
ATER. core is @ condition which — 
is largely influenced by either — . : C 
rainfall or irrigation. Most varieties Fs tan 
of apples are never affécted, however, F © ¢, 
although a few seem to be very sus f+ bir 
ceptible in some seasons, 4 bor 
As a rule, water core is more of | > the 
less prevalent when a period of dry fF = guq 


weather is followed by a period 6f | 
heavy rainfall. This condition nat- ¥ 
-urally cannot be controlled. However, © 
it may also be caused by. too areeae 
an application of water when trees 
are under irrigation. In late summer 
or early fall, apple trees should not — 
receive too heavy irrigations, par- 
ticularly if the soil has been allowed 

to become very dry before the ‘water 
“4 added. : 





Water in the Spray Pump 
[t IS very essential with the coming 
of cold weather that the spray © 
pump and. connecting pipes be very 
earefully drained. each night. The © 
freezing of water in the pistons and 
valves: and in the pipes. will raise — 
havoc and t put a fine mets 
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PERHAPS one of the most impor- 
tant developments of the poultry 
industry has been culling. With the 
rapid development of any new line of 
’ work mistakes are sure to be made 
“ Many mistakes. have undoubtedly 
- been made in culling. Too many peo- 
| ple have obtained the idea that cull- 
ing is easy. To be sure, culling is not 
extremely difficult in some flocks. 
Culling; however, is a real science or 
art. It is necessary to give the art 
of culling considerable thought and 
study, but even with the most inten- 
- sive study and thought practice with 
| trap-nested ‘birds is really necessary 
- to make one confident. 
J One can learn a whole lot from 
’ studying photographs, reading - arti- 
4 cles and handling birds. The real cull 
can easily be determined at certain 
: seasons of the year. Culling, how- 
™ ever, should. be practiced in every 
im flock every day of the year. 


a What to Cull. 

"* There are really three kinds of 
4» culls to be eliminated from the flock: 
-* First, unprofitable hens—those birds 
who because of their conformation 
*- and make-up are unable to lay a suf- 
' ficient number of eggs to make 4 


SP rac rain ray 
Nine sg NS 


ason one profit. Second, birds lacking in vigor, 
d too late vitality and constitution and resist- 
fore freez § + ance to disease. Third, birds suffer- 

I powine - * ing from some disease or infection. 

sige Unprofitable Hens. 
It has been found that hens of ‘the 
coarse, meaty type are low producers, 
Trees. Some hens instead of turning feed 
d practice | . into eggs lay on fat. This can usually 
pple trees. | * be determined if a close observation 
ee — '' is made. Low producing hens of the 
is a very | meaty type usually have eyebrows 
ne trunks |. that are thick and overhanging. The 
old ap @ .cye.{s less prominent and sunken. 
lakes of @ There is considerable evidence of 
i larger @ - .W?inklés and puffiness around the 
ng places - ‘eyes. The head throughout presents 
g in par- : coarse, meaty, thick anpearance. 
Then this f » s coarseness is carried throughout 
these in. | .. 224 is shown in the meatiness and 
thickness of the pelvic bones, _ 
ee trunks Mee Bagginess_or overfat condition ‘usu- 
the win- :.. ally comes with low _ production. 
the trees # Oftentimes the brokendown, overfat 
deus ta a “eondition does not’ appear until the 
cs which |, €nd of the first laying year. Even 
may be . though the birds show that they have 
1c. Win- s “made a fairly good production the 
a Waste * previous year, it is ‘well to eliminate 
the bark | them from the flock because the sec- 
tree, but f . 0Bd year’s production will usually be 
on low--tEe» 20F- Another reason for eliminating 
trees | «the overfat baggy hens is that they 
; are apt to drop off during the summer 
- months. The loss in these heavy hens 
ples | can de eliminated by culling them out 
ater core [» .of the flock, either at the end of the 
cure: for ‘first laying year or when they appear 
DF Brien < “im the early summer at the end of 
* } their second laying year. 
n which © Capacity. 

y either Capacity is measured as the dis- 
varieties F'* tance from the end of the keel bone 
ova ha - 4 © to the pelvic or lay bones: In those 
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'~ birds where the point of the breast 






' sufficient room for the development 


oe: 





bone turns up into the body it makes 
the capacity smaller and not giving 


of the’ ege producing’ organs or for 
the proper development of the diges- — 
tive system. Birds of this type do 
~ not have the capacity to take care of 


i, 


| the large amount of feed that is nec- 










- essary if high egg production is to be 
obtained. A short keel bone is equal- 
ly objectionable. It will be noticed 
that: the front of the breast Hone in . 
the high producing hen is in a ‘differ- 
ent position relative to. the wings 
than in the low producer. In the high 


'« Producer the point of the breast bone . 


* ig almost directly below the wings or - 

» forming a rectangle, while in the low 

4 ucing bird the point of the breast 

Dy comes in a line back of the 
waa or makes more of a triangle 





' Eliminating the Unprofitable | 
Pe Hens | 
by H. A. Bittenbender 


portant. in determining cull birds. 
The width between the pelvic or lay 
bones is not of as much importance 
as the capacity. A hen that is in lay- 
ing condition will be wider between 
the pelvic bones than a hen not in 
laying condition. -While. it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between hens that 
are laying and those that are not lay- 
ing, yet too much emphasis Must not 
be placed upon width between the 
pelvic bones, 

Many people in eliminating hens 
from the flock measure only the dis- 
tance between the end of the breast 
bone and the pelvic bone, and the 
width between the pelvic or lay bones. 
These measurements are only a guide 
as to whether the hen is laying or not 
laying. When the hen comes into 
laying the distance between the keel 
bone and the pelvic. bones widens, 
likewise the distance between the lay 
bones. Fat is deposited in the abdo- 
men..and around the pelvic bones 
when the hen stops laying. Therefore, 
it must be kept in mind that there 
is a great difference in hens in lay- 


ing condition and those not in laving. 


condition. The head, comb, eye and 
general conformation are of more im- 
portance than the measurement be- 
tween the pelvic -bones and the ab- 
dominal region. 

The writer will continue the discus- 
sion in the next issue on methods of 
distinguishing between good and poor 
producers. 





f ipod IDAHO and other -western 
green prune shipping districts had 
rather a disastrous year. This was a 
very’sad disappointment. Prunes did 
not bring much more delivered than 
the growers had the right ‘to expect 
f. 0. b. Very elaborate steps had been 
taken this year to put up an unusual- 
ly fine pack and the advertising fund 
had been used seemingly to good ad- 
vantage, but results were not ob- 
tained. This in the face of the fact 
that peaches and pears were bringing 
good prices in.the market and there 
was no over-supply nde summer and 
fall apples. 
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‘If your garden or orchard is infested 
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DESTROY 
FIELD MICE 


with field mice write us and we will 
send you a free booklet telling how to 
destroy them without the use of traps 
spe cleensat amc 
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Hand Throttle 
Controls 
Engine Speed 
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Fly- Wheel Radiator 


Safe, sure. Keeps cool as 
acucumber on § quarts. 
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Save Fruit, Time end Money 
By Dasting 


You can protect 5 acres of mature apple or- 2 


crops per hour, 
Cet the right Niagara for 


and what Dusts are best to use. 


cNiagara Sprayer COMPANY 


Middleport, New York 
Western Office; 342 Washington St., San’Franciséo, Calif. 


jagara 


DUSTS and DUS DUSTERS 


OF YOUR SPRAYER 


That the “COLLIS” has a flexible, 2 to 5 h.p. 
range; is equipped with sects fly,whee! radiator; 
and has 9 other exclusive features—may mean 
much or little to you. But that you can get the 
je, Hayes, Iron Age, Bean and other 
famous sprayers equippe with the “COLLIS” 
and that orchard experts biiying replacement 
motors for Steady, uniform spraying, universaily 
choose “COLLIS’’—must mean everything. 


“COLLIS” Portable Power 


Complete, compact, self-contained, simplified 
power unit weighs but 250 pounds. Is easily 
portable, a all spraying; furnishes steady, 
always she f power for potato diggers, grain 
binders, feed grinders, deep well pumps, milk- 
ing machines—every field and barnyard need 
too small for the tractor. COLLIS engines are 
built in 2 sizes, 3 HP. and 5 HP. 

Learn why the “COLLIS” serves better, lasts 
longer, costs’ less. If your dealer can’t show 
you one, write for catalog and price. 


THE 
ENCIES 


| THE COLLIS COMPANY, 1504 Lincoln Highway, CLINTON, IOWA 


We make 
Hand, 
Traction, 


chard, 6 acres of citrus grove, or 4 acres of field Power 
Dusters 
ur farm and in various 
of the time and labor ordinarily Models 
required in fighting insects and diseases. Dust — / meet 
and you can cover all the trees or crops at just dis erent 
the right time—that means real crop protection. rop , 
It will pay you to call on the Niagara deale —_— 
or write and find out just what model Duster 
Get posted 
on dusting; our specialists are at your service. 5, a 
m 
Send for Free Dusting Catalog. tech, 
should write 
for our 


Co-operative 
Sales Plan. 
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SB (E) Suction Settli 
gritnot by 
wnkaded 
overhead 
Hardie Service 
everywhere Fruit Is 


Bear you. 









Ibs. Accurate pressure regula 

lood aif anaken when nozzles are closed. No 

other pump so compact, durable or powerful. 
) Light Weight, famous Cushman Engine—8 h. p. 


300 to 600 Ibs. less than any other. 
olliew erating th 20-0. cBate wit Sot ; 
the ground. Eliminates pole-whip- 
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Get Our Catalog and REDUCED PRICES 
HARDIE MFG. CO., Hudson, Mich. 
Brwchen igwrstowe, id, tamees City 
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CUSHMAN POWER 


for Sprayers and Dusters 


These well known vertical throttling-governed engines 
areused forpower by many of the leading manufacturers 
recognize the absolute necessity to the users of 


Wi —Greater 
Lighter Capacity 


teen Years and are welland fav pete « Dy known by by manu- 
ir station mechanics. ousands 
facturers, dealers sd repair eation mechanics. 


Replace Your Engine with a Cushman 


If you have a 
operate satisf 


aioe sarees 
O55 en Sees, Reset, Wee. 


Skinner Apple and Peach Sizer 


Does Work of Five Machines. Se Ee ee 


Combines self-feeding hopper, roller grading belt 
cull belt, sizer, distributing system. 
ee widely used by experienced packers. 
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sad disappointment to all con- 
cerned. There was little activity at the 
big meeting in Detroit. Very little dis- 
position was shown to buy. It was felt 
at that time; or shortly afterwards, 
that if some of the large Western 
shippers had reduced their figures 
slightly they would have been able 
to sell a large tonnage to a lezitimate 
trade. This, however, is doubted in 
some quarters” since after apples 
reached the figure which should be 
low enough to satisfy anyone, the 
buying has been negative in spite of 
the’ fact that the quality on the whole 
has been good. There has been good 
fall weather all over the United 
States, Fruit has been picked in good 
condition, promptly packed and quick- 
ly shipped until practically about all 
the cold storage plants in the country 
are now well filled, in fact the move 
ment at one time in October was 80 
heavy that it reached nearly 1500 
cars a day. 

Western Jonathans were a little 
disappointing owing to the very large 
percentage of “C” grade, but the later 
varieties have shown a great im- 
provement. The Delicious is proving 
to be the bulwark to the country in 
districts like Wenatchee and Yakima 
since its heavy yield, ranging from 
500 to 1000 boxes pér care; in fact, 
growers: prodtice it cheaper and will 
receive from 25 cents to $1 more. 
Those growers having a good percent- 
age of Delicious will pull through in 
good shape. 

Some of the eastern tonnage from 
Michigan and other states has been 
very attractive, of good quality and 
good condition, but considerable of 
the tonnage in the eastern market 
has been rather small, some poorly 
colored, and there has been in many 
cases rather serious defects from 
fungus diseases. 

A new phase in marketing has beer 
the establishment of the f. o. b. auc- 
tions in the big centers in the east. 
This seemingly helped the melon 
trade and probably. wae of material 
assistance to grapes, .s it started 
some movement when the market 
was dead. It.is doubtful, however, 
whether it has been of any advantage 
to the apple men, but rather a disad- 
vantage. The auctions are not being 
handled by the big men in the .apple 
game. A class of buyers at times 
have been attracted, who have made 
opening bids that would make them 
ridiculous in the regular auction mar- 
kets. The tendency has been to make 
people wait and see what is going to 
happen, ard the establishment of 
these auctions has probably led to the 
cancellation of early buys. Perhaps 
the greatest value of the f. 0. b. auc- 
tion is to show the growers what the 
ideas of some of the buyers are con- 
cerning values, but the aim of the 
men behind an f. o. b. auction is to 
make more money and not to. neces- 
sarily help the grower. 

Apple week '’did not seem to have 
the pep and usual stimulus and there 
was not the impetus given’ to the mar- 
ket that was hoped for. 

Exports are extremely heavy, over 
doublé~of last year. There is now a 
very dark cloud en the export hori- 
zon, however, as the British Govern- 
ment is now contemplating a’ tariff 
of $1.20 a hundred, or 60 cents a 
bushel. 

Virginia did quite a lively export of 
such varieties as York Imperial and 
is storing a large percentage of’ its 
crop, although some of the fruit is 
being consigned to Western markets. 
Little activity is taking place in™ 


r New York and there has been much 


ace nn: t eons SOE 





the slow market.- 





HE APPLE market has been a 





It is a Strange combination. The 
country is more prosperous. than it 
has been in years and the big cities 
are able to buy large quantities of 
fruit, yet there are relatively low 
prices on apples and very poor move- 
ment. It simply means that the pres- 
ent system of marketing apples has 
been outgrown and it is going to be 
necessary to adopt an orderly system 
of marketing the apple, similar. to 
that in vogue with the orange, banana, 
walnut and almond. 





EPORTS from the citrus districts 

indicate at this time probably the 
Aargest citrus crop in our history. It 
is now estimated that Florida will 
have some 20,000,000 boxes of citrus 
fruit; at least 12,000,000 boxes. of 
oranges and 8,000,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit. Reports come from California 
that the crop is unusually good. Some 
authorities quete a crop as high as 
75,000 cars. This may be a little ex- 
travagant, but at any rate the indica- 
tions are for a fine crop for both Flor- 
ida and California. ~ 

The citrus fruit outlook in the Gulf 
states is very fine. In the famous 
Satsuma district of Alabama a very. 
good crop-is in prospect—some 400 to 
500 carloads—while Louisiana and 
Mississippi show .some increase. 

Fortunate it is that the citrus in- 
dustry is so well organized that on 
the whole orderly marketing is prac- 
ticed, and those handling the citrus 
marketing seem able to meet most 
any emergency. 

Much interest has been aroused in 
the big Chicago market by the fact 
that the California Citrus Exchange, 
which has always sold its oranges_in 
the Chicago market direct, is now 
selling through the auction markets, 
the two auction companies in Chicago 
combining to handle the very heavy 
tonnage. 


ALIFORNIA Prune &.~ Apricot 

Growers’ Ass’n has advanced its 
prices on dried fruits over-the open- 
ing ouotations. Prunes are now being 
quéted from three-fourths to a cent a 
pound over the opening and apricots 
one to two cents higher. 

The Pacific Northwest prune crop 
was greatly reduced by the heavy 
rains, it being estimated that possi- 
bly as high as 40 per cent of a crop 
was lost. There will still be, how- 
ever, around 40,000,000 Ibs. of prunes 
in the Northwest. Indications are that 
these will.run about 30 per cent 30s; 
10 per cent 40-458; 45 per cent 40-50s. 
This indicates a very satisfactory 
range in sizes. 


He PRICE - offered for Western 
boxed fall pears, such as Howell, 
Camice, D’Anjou; Bose and “Winter 
Nelis, was not very satisfactory at 
shipping time.. Consequently, a large 
percentage of the tonnage was placed 
in cold storage. Much of this tonnage, 
however, has not been holding up as 
well as usual, Buyers who expected 
to hold pears until January now find 
much of the fruit turning and show- 
ing signs of becoming mellow and are 
being forced to place the fruit on the 
market. Even the Winter Nelis, 
which seems to arrive in eastern mar- 
kets in a hard, green condition, -is 
showing indication of early ripening 
Just why. this condi- 
tions exists no one knows. Good qual- 
ity. pears at the’ present time are 
bringing very fair prices. The east- 
ern pear outlook has been — rather 
gloomy. Stored Bartlétts did not 
bbe the price anticipated: and -Kief- 
drug: on the 
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What Happened to the 1922 


- Northwest Apple Crop? 


by J. H. Auvil 


TLING among the mountains of 
the great Northwest are several 
small valleys which nature has pro- 
vided with all the attributes for the 
production of a first-class apple. Good 
soil, abundance of water for irriga- 
tion, good drainage, uniformly cold 
winters, the heat of summer tempered 
by winds from snow-clad mountains, 
warm days and cold nights, with al- 
most no cloudy weather from apple 
blossom to harvest, make an ideal 
condition for the production of a high- 
grade apple. 

So wonderful has. been the response 
of the soil to cultivation, so bountiful 
the yield, and so perfect the quality 
of fruit that men from every walk of 
life have been attracted here and the 
finest thought of a generation has 
been given to the development and 
production of the best apple that can 
be grown. During the score of years 
that apples have been grown com- 
mercially. in the Northwest, the 
Wenatchee district has gained a 
reputation for producing an apple un- 
excelled in. keeping qualities, The 
crop of 1922, however, was not up to 
the standard of former years, either 
in high percentage of extra fancy 
fruit or in keeping quality. 

The question of what caused the 
early deterioration of the 1922 crop 
of apples is one that has given rise 
to a little thought and considerable 
discussion, Not since the first produc- 
tion of apples in the district has the 
quality been so poor or the percent- 
age of extra fancy grade so small. 
This was a bitter disappointment to 
the producers of this section since 
they have built up a reputation for 
raising the biggest, reddest and best 
apple grown anywhere, and, since 
owing to the fact that they are 3,000 
miles from their best markets, they 
have a heavy freight differential to 
overcome which can only be done by 
maintaining their former high stand- 
ard of quality production, 


Development Too Rapid. 


A comparison of last year’s grow- 
ing conditions with those of former 
years might give a clue to the defect 
in last year’s crop. Since we have 
the same soil and the same irrigation 
systems that have been used before, 
it seems that we might look to 
changes in climatic conditions for the 
reason for any radical changes in the 
quality of apples. Let us see where- 


+ in the season last year differed from 


former seasons. Ordinarily, the grow- 
ing period from blossom time to har- 
vest for this district is four and one- 
half to five months for. Jonathans, and 
about two weeks longer for Delicious 
and Spitzenburgs, with another two 
weeks for Winesaps. In the spring of 
1922 the blossoming season was 10 
days late. The harvest season began 
two weeks earlier than usual, thus 
shortening the period ordinarily con- 
sumed in the development of apples 
about three-fourths of a month, or 


“about one-sixth of the usual time of 


development. 
It seems to be a law of nature that 


‘the life period of anything is in pro- 


portion to the rapidity of its develop- 
«ment. A mushroom grows over night, 
lives two or three days, and decays 
as quickly as it grew. It takes a hun- 
dred years to produce an oak tree, 
but oak wood is very resistant to 
decay. ‘Pollowing, out this idea, the’ 
keeping quality of an apple would be 
in proportion ‘with its period of 
development. 

Although the season was late start- 
ing; it was unusually warm all 
through the growing season, causing 
tapid development of the apples. The 
fact is that development was so rapid 
that by actual measurement apples 
were found to increase in circumfer- 
ence three times between June 1 and 
June 10. This rapid development 
continued throughout the season so 
that notwithstanding the fact that the 
growing season was much shorter 
than usual, the fruit averaged larger 


of the fruit was. 








less firm and the color not as good 
as usual. sg 
Acute Car Shortage. 


To add to the difficulties of market- 
ing a product not up to standard, the 
district experienced the most acute 
car shortage in its history. To make 
room in the warehouses for all. fruit 
possible, boxes were packed to the 
ceiling—12, 13 and sometimes 14 
boxes high instead of fivé boxes as is 
the usual warehouse rule. This not 
only entailed the added: expense of 
piling and tearing down but cut off 
air circulation, which is so necessary 
to the preservation of fruit. Ware- 
houses were kept in this congested 
condition for an average of about 60 
days. 

The damage resulting from the car 
shortage was a great deal heavier 
than it would have been had normal 
weather prevailed. During the ‘time 
of the congested condition of the 
warehouses: the weather was unusual- 
ly warm, day temperatures reaching 
80 degrees and night ,temperatures 
seldom below 40 degrees, making it 
impossible to reduce warehouse tem- 
peratures below 50 to 55 degrees. On 
the other hand, if the fruit could 
have been kept moving through the 
warehouses in an orderly manner and 
could: have been delivered promptly 
to destination, in other words, it 
transportation had functioned prop- 
erly so that the fruit could have gone 
directly into consumption or into cold 
storage, there would have been no 
loss except that occasioned by the 
lower percentage of extra fancy 
grades and the early ripening of the 
fruit. 

There are those who would at- 
tribute all losses sustained to the 
Great Northern Railway, Co. because 
they did not furnish cars to move the 
fruit at shipping time. That they are 
responsible for millions of dollars of 
loss on this account, they themselves 
will not deny. . Yet it may be serious- 
ly doubted if their responsibility 
reaches to the losses entailed by the 
fact that the percentage of extra 
fancy grades was’ 20 per cent less 
than.in ordinary seasons or that 
apples kept for home consumption 
decayed with greater rapidity than 
usual, 

The acute car shortage occured 
early in October and lasted until 
about the first of January. This occa- 
sioned heavy shipments in the dead 
of winter, resulting in a great deal of 
fruit reaching markets in either a 
frozen or cooked condition, all of 
which was the fault of the carrier and 
for which no excuse is offered. . 

While the actual loss on the 1922 
crop was large—several million dol- 
lars—a greater loss will result in 
years to come from a lack of confi- 
dence in the quality of the Northwest 
apples unless, as the writer believes, 
the poor. quality of fruit was a result 
of abnormal climatic conditions 
which are not likely to occur again. 
Confidence will be restored upon the 
delivery of fruit up to the former 
standard of perfection. “he future of 
the Northwest apple industry depends 
upon the ability to produce goods up 
to the standard upon which its repu- 
tation was established. 





Whitewashing Trees 


WY HITEWASHING trees is of prac- 


tically little or no value unless 
the owner simply enjoys seeing the 
trunk and lower branches of the tree 
white. Lime has little or no insectici- 
dal 0 fungicidal value. Whitewash, 
when. applfed to peach trees so as to 


entirely cover them, might have some |- 


value in retarding the opening of the 
buds in early spring and thus fight- 
ing an extremely early frost. On the 


whole, however, whitewash has been 


given a great deal of credit which it 
does not deserve. Good sprays of lime 
and sulphur and oil are vastly su- 
perior. 





OUTH AFRICA dries black grapes. 

Last year 850 tons were dried while 
this year they plan on drying some 
1300 tons. They hope to sell a lot of 
this tonnage in New York at about 10 
to 11 cents, delivered. - 
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chances there. 


with Fruit Sales! 


Every step you take in producing a crop is based on 
tried and proven methods. ~Yéu can’t afford to take 


+ But when it comes to marketing the crop, how many 
growers strangely enough, discard certainty and begin 
to gamble with unseen forces! 

Our plan of selling eliminates the element of chance. 
Through 4s, your fruits and vegetables are offered 
to from 300 to 350 waiting buyers, not a few casual 


buyers. 


It is not held on sidings for this or that 


trumped-up reason. or reconsigned to several other 
points, entailing heavy glemurrage charges and dete- 
rioration. As soon as your shipment comes to hand it 
is sold promptly to the highest bidder in a market where 


top prices prevail. 


. Our check for full amount, less our small commis- 
sion; is forwarded to you within twenty-four hours 
after sale. You can tell just what we received for your 


goods by consulting the columns of the New 


ork 


Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Cutout the chance,” the “gamble” and place your 
Selling Machinery on the same: safe, sound, profit- 


able basis as other branches of 
“More Dollars for Fruit Growers 


our business. 
is the title of a booklet 


that’ will interest you, May we send you a copy? 





The Puuit Auction Co, 


Established 1896 


202-208. Franklin St., New York City 















Now York 


TELL TOMORROW'S 
patina rae Weather 
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aad Gretel, given tree 
DAVID WHITE, Dept .6, 419 E. Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















“Friend.” 








The “FRIEND” SPRAYER BELT 


now comprises all fruit and vegetable growing sections. 
It matters not where you live, east, west, north, 

south, “Friend” Sprayers are working near you and 

are being distributed in car shipments. 
Determine now to make your next sprayer 4 


They are made in many sizes, all have char- 
acteristic “Friend” advantages. You'll always 
be glad you bought a “Friend.” 


“Friend” Mig. Co., Gasport; N. Y. 
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Over 350,000 users have approved the ““Z’’ 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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NICOTINE SULPHATE 











F Hawt Toacco Cunuicat Co. 
"$6 Fitth Ave., New York City. 








E FEAR we hear too much these 
Mays about the type of organiza 
tion which is necessary, if a co-opera- 
tive body is to be a success. Speak- 
ers are roaming this country from the 
east and west, loudly stating there is 
enly one way to organize. Some of 
the most -successful so-called co-oper- 


not really co-operatives but they do 
consist. of big groups of growers and 
they get together and improve the 
grade, pack and marketing of their 
crop to the extent that they are re- 
ceiving much more money than would 
otherwise be true, which is the goal 
of collective marketing. 

Whenever a group of growers in 
any part of the United States spend 
too much time haranguing over the 
type of organization, it is a pretty 
good indication: that something is 
wrong with the industry. They have 
not realized that it is not the type of 
organization that is so essential but 
it is the co-operative spirit, the will- 
ingness to stay together, the willing- 
ness to really. raise sufficient money 
to run the business, the willing- 
ness to secure good managers and 
pay them. so as to keep them, 
and the willingness to have boards 
of directors, executive committees, 
etc, work with the management to 
make the organization a success. 
These things are more important 
than the types of organization. When- 
ever a co-operative is passing through 
frequent reorganization and refinanc- 
ing, if is much in the same condition 
as a private business which is being 
continually reorganized and financed. 
There is a feeling that something is 
wrong with such an organization. We 
need to build up in all of our co-oper- 
atives continually a spirit of real co- 
operation: and to realize that some 
things must be sacrificed, that if the 
co-operatives were removed from the 
industry, private buyers and packers 
would soon run things in such a way 
that growers would wish again that- 
they had their co-operatives to fall 
back upon. ; 





Sx HUNDRED sixty-seven farmers’ 
business organizations from which 
the U..S. Department of Agriculture 
has received reports, sold 100,519 cars 
of frnit valued at $183,388,970 during 
the season of 1922. Over 39 per cent 
of total sales were by the associations 
inarketing citrus fruit; over 19 per 
cent by an association selling raisins; 
and over 6 per cent by the associa- 
tions ‘selling apples. 

The number of associatiofis han- 
dling the different commodities, the 
number of cars of each commodity 
handled, the total amount of the sales, 
and the percentage which each group 
was of the total, are given below: 





Kind No. of No. of Per 
of Fruit.. Ass’ns. Cars. Value. Cent. 
Citrus fruits. 323 43.520 $71,690,877 39.1 
Raisins: ..... 1 6,200 35,419,724 19.8 
Apples ...... 130 12,646 11,095,801 6.1 
Grapes ..... 44 9,670 7,289,130 3.9 
Strawberries. 95 6,283 8,552, 988 3.1 
Peaches ..:. 38 4,670 598 2.8 
Cranberssen:; 4. 1,660 ‘ tity 2.1 
Ter 32. 3,150 1.9 

Misc. fruit'.. .. 18,720 $9,905,842 =F 





Total” ..... 667 100,519 $183,388,970 100.0 


?Miscellaneous fruit includes © apricots, 
blackberries, cherries, currants, figs. 
olives, pinea ples. plums, prunes, quinces 
and all fruit- where kind Was not speci- 
ed.—Agril, Co-operation 


PT HERE is often a tendency in co- 
operative movements to. consoli- 
date the duties of officers, thus reduc- 
ing the number of men employed 
and . materially reducing salaries. 
Even the huge tobacco co-operatives 
as recently made tremendous slices 
in the salaries of their executives. 








Such gue tue at times are nec- 
essary where tonnage does not war- 





atives in the United States are often | 
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rant the overhead involved. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the 
slashing of salaries cannot be carried 
too far, that when the time ever ar- 
rives that the competitive buyers pay 
better salaries than do the co-opera- 
tives that it is only a question of 
time ‘until. the* best talent sifts to 
the competitor. and the co-operative 
has to take what is left. American 
business as a rule awards its execu- 
tives and the tendency has not been 
to cut down but to advance them 
when they show merit in their work. 





THE ‘RECENT annual convention 
of the Florida Banana Growers’ 
Ass’n, held, at Bartow, proved to be 
a great success. It was the largest 
gathering of men and women inter- 
ested in banana culture ever held in 
Florida. Two hundred delegates par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

It was the general opinion that for 
commercial purposes the Cavendish 
and ‘Hart varieties would bring the 
pest results, 
~ The following officers were elected: 
Charles L. Stokely of Mount Dora, 
president; C. B. Aultman of Kissim- 
mee, vice-president; W. E. Bolles of 
Oldsmar, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Kissimmee ‘was chosen as ‘the place 
for the mid-winter convention to be 
held in February, 1924. 

A STRAWBERRY growers’ associa- 

tion has been formed in Brawley, 
Calif., namely, the Imperial - Valley 
Strawberry Growers’ Ass'n. The 
strawberry acreage in this section 
consists of 200 acres, of which 195% 
acres are in the association. W. H. 
Lowther is president of the associa- 
tion; A. Takahash, secretary and man- 
ager; M. Nagano, vice-president; T. 
Kanlye, treasurer; D. Tokeshi, assis- 
tant treasurer; S. Yoshino and G. 
Shigematus, inspectors. The. board 
of directors is comprised of the offi- 
cers and M. Mayeda and K. Sugiyama. 

Strawberries from this section aver- 
age from $2 to: $10- to $11 per crate, 
shippings in the first part of the sea- 
son bringing the highest prices. 








SOME progress is. being made in 
Michigan along co-operative lines. 
Michigan grapes and apples and other 
fruits have during the past two years 
béen receiving a much wider distri- 
bution than had otherwise been true. 
There are something like 20 fruit as- 
sociations in Michigan, organized in 
a state council. These are working 
through the,Federated Fruit & Vege- 
table Growers, Inc. _ 

It seems to be a step in the right 


direction. It will help staridardize, 
distribute and advertise Michigan 
fruit. 





25-CENT can containing 8 to 4. 

oz. of walnuts of the “Diamond” 
‘brand will be featured after Decem- 
ber 1. by the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Ass’n, After a thorough in- 
vestigation, it was proved that the 
average housewife purchases only 25 
cents’ worth of shelled utS at a 
time, and therefore in order to meet 
this démand, a tin to be retailed at 25 
cents is being announced. 


A COORDING to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the 
California Pear’ Growers’ Ass’n, San’ 
Francisco, paid the growers $10 a ton 
on August 21 when pears were still 
pouring through the canneries into the 
cans. This was about one-third of the 
total price. Another payment was 
made on September 10, of one-half the 
amount still due, and a third payment 
on September 24, of one-half of the 
remainder. The final payment was. 
wee for October. 





Pan! - 


’ and more 


Michigan 


Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports a gain of 7.47 bush- 
els of wheat per acre from top- 
domeeing he wortng see SON 


of Nitrate of Soda. 


Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda applied per 
Demonstrations in 


acre.”’ 


tion Bulletin 
number 221 
says, “On 


sylvania have shown an average 
gain of 734 bushels of wheat per 
acre and 37% increase in the straw. 


New Jersey 
Experiment 


Station shows that the 


largest yields of 


potatoes are 


obtained when Nitrate of. Soda is 
used as the sole‘source of Nitro- 


gen. What is true 


of potatoes is 


true of other vegetables. 


Early, 


Soda is used. This 


They come 
earlier and 
main crops be- 
come better 


when Nitrate of 


is why Market 


Gardners use such large quantities, 


Ohio and 
Virginia Ex- 
periment Sta- 


tions report 


wonderfully profitable gains from 
the use of Nitrate of Soda on to- 
bacco. My own demonstrations in 
Pennsylvania prove that 200 Ibs, 
of Nitrate of Soda used at planting 
time will add 100 Ibs, or more to- 


bacco to the acre. 


, Practically 
aie the —. 


Tia stip ends cokes tea 
cs, Pears, Chérries and other fruits. 


Why not try it 
on your crops? 


My haga BULLETIN pe 
use of Nitrate of Soda 


aE See ae ie 
crops you grow and-to 


address name 
iden*** this on 


vertisement add the number 3632, 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director — 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Avenue 


New York 
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by G. E. Fager 





q BotH the consumer and the trade 


are demanding a more uniform 
pack of orchard products: In a dis- 


-. eussion of sizing machinery uniform- 
' ity refers principally to size. The 
_ grading machine really sizes and does 


“ not grade, There is always a certain 


q _ tages: 


~ 


amount of inefficiency in the. hand- 
sizing of fruit. The uniformity and 
size depends, upon the skill and care 
of the man doing the work and in 
times of rush, this care may often be 
slighted. Furthermore, hand sizing is, 
slower than when done by machinery. 

In all manufacturing or business 


operations there is a constant effort™ 
- to reduce the costs of production, 


wherever possible, by replacing hand 
labor with machinery. The same 


: ' principle may be applied to produc- 


tion in the orchard. Whether the use 
of a sizing machine in the. packing 
shed will help to reduce the costs of 
packing fruit isa question that merits. 
some consideration. 

Western fruit growers have within 
recent years built up an enviable 
reputation by means of their standard 
packs of fruit. It has been found that 
a large percentage of the ‘apples 


_ grown in that region pass over sizing 


machines during the process of pack- 


- ing. A great majority of the owners 


feel that the machine not only sizes 
more uniformly but also helps to 
lower the costs of packing: 

In Eastern and Middle Western 
fruit regions many sizing machines 
are in use. Growers using. these ma- 
chines claim the following advan- 
Cheaper grading and packing 
and more uniform sizing than when 
done by hand. 

There are two general types of 
sizing machines now in use, those 


that size according to the weight of . 


the fruit apd those that size accord- 
ing to the shape or the diameter of 
the fruit. The first type is more com- 
monly used in the West, while the 
latter type is more generally used in 
the Hast and Middle West. The gen- 
eral principles of operation of these 
two types will be discussed briefly. 
One weighing. machine works as 
follows: An endless carrier is made 
up of canvas bottom carrying cups. 
These cups are on a series of rods, 
the rods being carried forward by two 
side chains. The cups are held hori- 


- gontal by prongs and these prongs 


slide along the side rails. Openings 
in the side rails over each of the bins 
are bridged across by .the bars of 
simple balancing scales and these. 
bars are provided at their opposite 
ends with cups into which the regu- 
lating apples are placed. These reg- 
ulating apples determine the size of 
fruit that is delivered to the bin be- 
low. ‘Therefore, when one of the 
moving cups receives an apple the 
prongs supporting the cup move along 
the side rail and pass over these bal- 
ance arms until one is reached that 
carries an apple of such weight that 
the weight of the apple in the mov- 
ing cup causes the balance arm to 
lower and thus the moving cup is 
tilted from ‘its horizontal position 


d | enough to allow the apple to roll 


into the bin below. To change the 
size of the apple desired in a certain 
bin all that is necessary is to change 


> the size of the “regulating apple.” 
} This machine also provides for ef- 


ficient sorting as the fruit is carried 


7 along on canvas belts in plain view 
} of the sorters. 


Another machine of the weighing 


B type operates differently. The indi- 


vidual apples are conducted to re- 


volving cups. These cups are’ simply 


fast 


ed to an arm and the arm in 


; 4 turn fastened to a revolving shaft. 


When the shaft is revolving the cups 


- attached to the arms have a. “wheel- 


_ like” motion and therefore the apple 
® placed in the cup is tossed out. The 
@ weight of 

- distance it will be thrown and in so 


of the. fruit determines the 
determines the bin into which 


_ doing 

- it will fall. The fruit. is not damaged 
as the distance it is thrown is slight 
- and furthermor 


e it alights upon can- 


measurement. One machine operates 
in the following manner: The fruit is 
carried on canvas belts to the grading 
belts. Each belt is a broad, endless 
web made up of rings of like diame- 
ter. 
each one is made of a different size 
of rings. The smallest apples are re- 
moved first. As the fruit drops 
through the rings it is carried to the 
packers by means of endless canvas 
belts. The sorting may .be done 
either before or after sizing or possi- 
bly during the sizing. 

There are many other designs of 
the measuring type. For example, 
one machine measures the fruit by 
causing it to pass along two large 
screws, which turn “away” from each 
other, and when the fruit reaches the 
proper sized opening it drops through 
to the bin below. 

Some idea has been given of the 
operation of the different types of 
machines, but, regardless of the ma- 
chine which the fruit grower should 
decide upon, there are several fea- 
tures or. “qualifications” which any 
satisfactory sizing machine should 
possess. Some of these points are 
discussed here: It must size the fruit 
accurately: One object of the ma- 
chine is to do away .with inefficient 
hand sizing and if it does not do this 
then one of its important features has 
failed. It must not damage the fruit: 
All parts of the machine with .which 
the fruit comes in contact should be 
well protected with canvas wherever 
this is possible. Also, the machine 
should operate so as to handle the 
fruit with little or no bumping or 
jolting. It should require the least 
possible amount of hand labor, other 
than sorting, while the fruit is pass- 
ing over the machine: A machine 
that requires constant attention while 
in operation defeats another of its 
most important features—the reduc- 
tion of the amount of hand labor and 
the reduction of packing -costs.. Its 
capacity should warrant its use in 
preference to hand labor: The ma- 
chine should size more fruit than can 
be sized by hand to make its installa- 
tion in the packing shed profitable. 
It should be simple in construction, 
-yet substantial: 
means fewer parts and probably fewer 
chances of repairs and adjustments. 
Also, a simply constructed machine is 
more easily operated and repaired by 

the man having an ordinary working 
knowledge of machinery. This is not 
true of the highly complicated ma- 
chine. It should be constructed so 
as to facilitate sorting and packing; 
Hither before sizing, after sizing, or 
even during-the process of sizing the 
fruit should pass slowly before the 
sorters so that they may have oppor- 
tunity to remove the blemished fruit. 
The sized and sorted fruit should 


then be conducted to the proper’ 


places where it is to be packed. It 
should provide for the efficient dis- 
posal of culls: The culls should be 
removed to some point away from the 
machine so that the men working at 
the machine will not be bothered by 
having to carry them away. The cost 
of the machine must not be prohibi- 
tive: The question whether to use a 
sizing machine rests, of course, with 
the grower and he will have to decide 
whether conditions such as he has 
will warrant such an investment. 


Scraping Trees 
GOBAPING trees is not a bad prac- 
tice. Mayy old apple and pear 





“trees have a shaggy appearance from 


the accumulation of old loose bark. 
Under this loose bark are hiding dur- 
ing the winter thousands of disas- 
trous insects. By scraping off the bark 
from the trunk and lower branches, 
many of these insects will be de- 
stroyed and others will be exposed 
so the birds can destroy them. Al- 
most any implement which is handy 
for scraping will suffice. The trian- 
gular hoes, or even a short handled 
garden hoe, will wore very nicely. 





A strong, well-balanced head is 
more essential than a sens arm ‘in 
soca 





chines that size the fruit by shape or’ 


The belts are in a series and 


Simple construction . 














Orchard 


eating 


—a Necessity 


RCHARD Heating is 

now classed with spray- 
ing, pruning and cultivating as 
one of the necessities of fruit 
growing. What good to work 
and struggle for sound and 
healthy fruit if a freeze comes 
along and ruins the crop? 
With orchard heaters you can 
defy cold weather. They in- 
sure your trees, your fruit, 
your profits. 
Thousands of fruit growers 
have found this out in actual 
experience. They wouldn’t 
dream of going through the 


' cold season without adequate 


heater. protection. No matter 
what the weather they are safe 
—with a full crop to sell when 
many others have little or 
nothing and prices are high. 
Orchard Heating Pays—and 


- we have the evidence to 


prove it. 


The Scheu Smokeless 
Heater 
‘This orchard and grove heat- 
er is the standard for citrus 
groves and others where con- 
‘ditions are likely to be severe. 
It has passed the strictest tests. 
It is officially endorsed by the 
“Sunkist” growers. It burns 
cheap fuel oil—easy to light 
and regulate, economical and 


‘efficient. And it is made by 


American Can Company, a 
guarantee of reliability and 
good workmanship. 


We also make other types and sizes 
of heaters, such as the Canco 
Smudge Pot, popular among decid- 
uous growers. Effective protection 
at least cost is often obtained by a 
combination of two. or more types of 
our heaters. We study your needs, 
and tell you what will insure you. 


A demonstration is the best test—. 


let us make one for you. It won't 
obligate you in any way. 


American Can 
Co 


mpany 


_ Orchard Heater Department 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toledo, Ohio ' 
FE sis tenn AL CO., Dunedin, Fla. 


ene a oa South Caro- 





The Fruit Growers Supply Com- 
Los Angeles, representing: 
ae on a be unkist or- 


sapproved 
the one Shen gr eerste chard 


Heater,made by the American 
Can Company. 





The Heater California Endorses 


For citrus groves the Scheu 9 gallon heater 
is the type preferred for effectiveness and 
durability combined with economy. Also 
in 7 Bare capacity, Orchards equipped 


with 50 of these per acre saved fruit in Cali- 
fornia freeze of 1921-22 when outside tem- 


perature wae 17°F. 










No; 2 Canco 
Smudge Pot 


Orchards equip- 
ped with 100 of 
these smudge 
pote per acre 
maintaintemper- 
atureat 3@ F. 
with outsidetem- 
perature at 24° F. 
Cheap andsimple 
—especially suilt- 
ed to deciduous 
orchards. 
















“and would like a demonstration of 
yourOrchard Heaters. I understand that 
. this does not obligate me in any way. 
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the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act? 


H= statement is often made that 

the famous “Section 15-A” of this 

law requires the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make and keep 
rates high enough to enable the rail- 
ways at all times to earn a net re- 
turn of 534 or 6 percent on their 
valuation. It is said the necessity of 
letting the railways earn these so- 
called “guaranteed profits” is what 
keeps rates up. This is all untrue. 
The Transportation Act is not in the 
slightest degree responsible for the 
fact that railway rates are higher 
now than before the war. 
Railway Profits Reduced Under 

Ti tion Act 

In the two years, 1916 and 1917, 
the net return earned by the railways 
averaged $2,806,000 per day.. The 
Transportation Act was. passed in 
1920, and the war-time “guarantees” 
to the railways were withdrawn on 
September 1, i920. In the three 
years ended ‘August 31, 1923, under 
the Transportation Act, the net re- 
turn of the railways avetaged only 4 
per cent on their valuation and. was 
but $2,100,000.a day. 

How can it be said the Transporta- 
tion Act has kept up rates by “guar- 
anteeing” the railways large profits 
when the net return actually earned 
and received by the railways since 
the Transportation Act was passed 
has been $700,000.a day less than it 


was before? 
Expenses Under 
Operation Main 

Cause of Present Rates 

The principal cause of present rates 
is the increase in railway operating 
expenses which was largely due to 
the war, and which occurred under 
the government opération of the rail- 


w 
The government seized the rail- 
ways and began operatin _them at 
the end of December, 191/.: In that 
month their operating expenses were 
106,000 a day. 
he 
quit operatin 
railways in Febru- 
ary, 1920. In that 
month their operat- 
ing expenses were. 
Therefore, the in- 
crease in expenses 
eatin a 
opera was. .:: 
What. has: -oc- 
curred since then?’: 
In the first eight 
months of 1923 the ~ 
the operating ex- 


government. 
the 


. $14,310,000 a day. 






penses of the rai 
ways. were wd gy * $18 528,000 a day. 
ref the’ re- 
duction of expenses~ 
epecntiie cole bal, emsres 
*-?* 72 eer? a > 
to sum ma In ai ‘more than 
Sinch: the "Trenipartion ‘Aci. wes 
and the. railways were e- 


“passed. 


tsformation about .railroad .mptters,: 
be. cheerfully answered; Address: 
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turned to ptivate operation they have 
been reduced $782,000 a day. 

Why blame the Transportation Act 
for present rates when the facts show 


’ that the main reason why present 


rates are necessary is that there still 
remains $5,422,000 a day of the in- 
crease in expenses that occurred 
under government operation. Why 
not blame the war—or government 
operation? 

Ano 


ther Reason—Taxes! 


There is another reason for pres- 
ent rates. This is—taxes! In 1917 
the taxes of the railways were $501,- 
000 a day. In February, 1920, the 
last month of seernment operation, 
they were $609,000 a day. In August, 
1923, they were $952,000 a day—or 
$451,000 a day more than in 1917. 

While the managements of the 
railways, operating under _the Trans- 
portation Act, have been reducing 
operating expenses $782,000 a day, 
the federal and state taxing authori- 
ties have been ne dee railway 
taxes about $343,000 a 

These are the BB a "that keep 
rates up, yet there are still people 
who want the railways so regulated 
as to force them back under govern- 
ment management! 


Reduction of Rates Under the 
Transportation Act 


Rates had to be advanced in 1920 
principally because of increases in 
railway expenses under government 
operation Since then, freight rates 
have been reduced in’ the entire 
country an average of 13 per cent or 
about ez on the basis of 
this year’s business. This reduction 
in western territory’ alone has ayver- 
aged 16 per cent, or about $300,- 
000,000 on the basis of this year’s 
business. 

Why _blame the Transportation 
Act, and private management of rail- 
ways, for advances in rates made 
necessary mainly by increases in 
railway expenses due to the World 
War and government operation, and 
give no credit’ for reductions of rates 
that have been made under private 
management of the railways since 
the Transportation Act was passed? 


4 
What Transportation 
“Guarantees” 
__The Transportation Act does not 
weeny the railways anything» 
the os tp te ‘Commerce 
Seieen ston: must x rates as to 
let the railways jern a “fair return” 
upon a fair valuation, There is noth- 
ing new ‘in that. The eres ta 
already required. it. 
But the Transportation Ket does 


ive a new “guaranty” to the public. 
t says that the Interstate Commeree 
‘Commission, in deciding what will 


be a “fair return’ for the railways 
shall “give due congidera- 
tion among other things to the trans- 
portation monde of the country, and 
the necesst ty. under honest, efficient 
and economical management of the 


onlargtng omen woctting te eee 
enia ng suc ac es er 
rovide the of the 

——- Bg = — transportation.” 


for . Congress. . to . in- 
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United States for adequate 
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of growth there 
trees, the slender, ereet type and the 


varieties of avocados, 
jweigh from € to 8 oz., 
many as 3000 fruits in a single crop: 


eS crowers often waft unti} too | 


times during - 


Ancient Avocado Groves 0 of 


Guatemala 
(Continued from page 8.) 
mot been done by anyone having in 
mind the classification of the culti- 
vated avocados. ~ 

“The task is made difficult by the 
fact that the southern Mexican and 
Central American region, where the 
wild prototypes are probably to be 
sought, has been the scene of intense 
agricultural activity for centuries. 
The primitive forest has been leveled 
to the ground to make way for maize 
fields, the maize fields have been 
abandoned, the inhabitants of the re- 
gion have emigrated to other parts, 
and the forest has again taken pos- 
session.” 

It is certain that the splendid avo- 
cados of today are the product of cen- 
turies of more or less unconscious 
selection on the part of the Guate- 
malan Indians, just as the choice 
fiberless mangoes of East India have 
been produced through selection by 
the Hindus. In the case of the 
mango, however, the Hindu has been 
enabled to perpetuate an unusually 
choice variety by resorting to vege- 


tative propagation: This appears 
never to have been practiced in Guat- 
emala, therefore, when a _ choice 


avocado tree dies the variety is lost. 
Growth Not So Rapid. 

At elevations of 4000 to 5000 ft. in 
Guatemala the growth of the avocado 
tree is not so-rapid as it is in Call- 
fornia and Florida. This is mainly 
due, advised Dr. Popenoe, to the mild- 
ness of the climate; there is none of 
the hot summer weather which pro- 
duces such rapid growth in the United 
States. Another cause is the preyail- 
ing lack of cultural attention. atu- 
‘rally a tree which is manyred regu- 


‘larly and irrigated when rainfall is 
} lacking will make more rapid growth 


than one which is supplied with an 
abundance of water during part of the 
year, is forced to withstand a long 
drought during the remainder, and 
never receives manures or fertilizers 
in appreciable quantities. 

Many large trees in Guatemala still 
in profitable bearing are said to be 
50 to 60 years old. The 50-year-old- 
tree seems to yield just as good 
fruit as the younger ones. Some 
avocado growers affirm that a tree 
does not produce its best fruit unttl 
it is 20 to 25 years of age. In habit 
are two types of 


‘broad, spréading type, though there 


is no lack of intermediate forms. 4 
The trees grow from 50 to 60 ft. tall, 


with a trunk 4 ft. thick, and the 


crown from 50 to 60 ft. in spread. 
This is ‘the dimension of the mature 
60-year-old ‘tree, the younger onés ‘‘be- 
ing not so tall. 


The very large trées of the smaller 
whose fruits 
produce as 


yarteties, whose fruits are 18 


ae oy 

weight, may produce ae many: 
as 1606 fruits provided the tree id of" 
mature size. 





Rabbit Injury 


tate’ in the fall to ‘find that 


rabbits have already ‘been doing de- 
structive’ work, 
Mdisastrously --following’ the © early: 
snows, still - they : do pot wait - for 
snowy weather before they start their 
damage. Young trees should “be prow’) 


While ‘rabbits: work: 


‘by veneer or wire -protectors:- 


In adtition, rubbing: theitrunks of the J 
trees; with hog and'sheep liver several 
the ‘season serves as @:| 
:.| repelient.. By putting on old gloves,:4: 
this materia 
‘trees... Spray the trunks and lower 
branches. 
strong lime and sulphur, which -also | 
serves - @ repellant. 
means of: protection are ‘used, the’;. 
grower..néeds to be vigilant and to‘ 


1 can be smeared on the 


occasionally. with» good 


But. whatever 


upplement this protection by rigid 


-| inspection at; frequent: intervals) dus: | 
| ing He: fall and. early ‘spring. . asst 
proms 8 feted 
sie bh Gro 
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manufacturer, 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, 
throttling governor. 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. 


Your Place For Only $1424 


Ed. H, Witte, Famous Engine ‘Manu- 





facturer, Makes. Startling’ -Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magneto-Equipped Engine. 


Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 





the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make $500 to. $1,000 additional 
profit a year with an all-purpose engine. 


Ed. H. Witte, mnationally-known. engine 
has announced a_ 2-horse 


distillate or gas with a- special 
It. delivers full power 
This 





new WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 
power on the farm as it handles practi- 
cally every job with ease at a fraction of 
the cost of hired help. Easily moved from 
one job to another, it is trouble-proof and 
so simple that a boy ean operate it. 


To intreduce this wonderful new engine 


to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar- 
ranged to put it on any place for a 90-day 
guaranteed test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year to pay the low. balance, 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every. pro- 
‘gressive power-user fo be soon using a 
WITTE. very- reader of this paper who 
“is interested in. making bigger profits and 
doing all jobs by engine power . should 
write today to Mr. E. H, Witte, 2145 Oak- 
land Ave., KanSas City, Mo., or 2145 Em- 
pire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.. for full details 
of this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligations by writing. 
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For over 45 years 
thousands of grow-' . 
-eré have bought di- 
Sect from Green’s 
nurseries. ‘They have saved 
money and obtained strong, 
ph: gay 
grown, st 
true - to- name. Through 
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Polly Puts the Kettle On . 


D ID YOU know that women still 
clamor for cooking lessons? It’s 
consoling to learn that another of our 
fears lest this old world be going to 
the bad by way of the new and de- 
plorable. tendencies shown by our 
girls, is groundless. We heave a sigh 
of relief as we see fearful flappers 
prone to develop into domestic. little 
Jenny Wrens. By the time the girls 
of the so-called “first unspanked gen- 
eration” have given their wings a good 
stretch and learned to fly, back they 
come fluttering to some love nest. 
There the majority may be found 
quietly intent on trying to fulfill the 
duties of wife and mother, 

Righty per cent of our women 
marry. Woman’s greatest business re- 
mains the home. True, the standards 
of competent household management 
have grown far more scientific. Bud- 
gets, unknown of yore, aid in wise and 
economical expenditure. Babies have 
rigid schedules under. which they 
thrive amazingly. Plain sewing has 
developed into the art of home dress- 
making. 

The kitchen is a laboratory for bal- 
anced menus bearing directly upon 
health, Proper precautions against 
illness and competent care of the sick 
are expected of every good home- 
maker. She should know how to plan 
and decorate the house as well as 
how to manage it. Her -fitness in- 
cludes citizenship in addition to wife- 
hood and motherhood, and ‘she takes 
an intelligent. interest in community 
problems. To attain this standard - it 


._ is evident she needs special training, 


and there are schools that teach all 
these things. 

In order that many may profit by 
them, a large number of prominent 
women’s organization are bending 
their energies to secure an amendmént 
to. the present Vocational Education 
Act which shall place more adequate 
funds at the disposal:of such public 
schools as would incorporate thorough 
training in home economics in their 
curriculum, The present Federal Ap- 
propriation is so slim that the states 
which last year took advantage of the 
offer to meet Federal Aid half way, 
were forced to appropriate seven times 
as much as could be secured from the 
Federal Government in order to meet 
the demand, 

When we learn that the only govern- 
ment bureaus exclusively devoted to 
the interests of women and children 
receive just .005 of one per cent of the 
total government appropriations, we 
are scarcely surprised to hear from 


‘Miss Mary McSweeny, secretary of the 


American Home Economics’ Ass'n, 
that only one woman in 200,000 has a 
chance for training in. the special 


. schools of domestic science. : 


- time classes in domestic science. : 

“—. © ig no fit subject for miserliness on the 
~ part of Uncie‘Sam; It is hoped the in-” 
} * coming’ law-makers may be influenced 
to. 


Home 
makes tor po ne and for immense- 


% 


tual economy. in. the 


Such eagerness has been shown by 
girls. and. women to take advantage 


of this training that large numbers of 


working women attend evening or part 


greatly insufficient. 
preparedness . 


ly :incréased comfort, health be Fed 
works successfully toward that most 
desirable goal which lifts the “Amer- 
fean housewife from drudgery to. or- 
‘dered independence.” 


A Jewel of an Idea 


Soe ee eS we 
ate more raisins we'd have so much 
that we'd ~~ 





seldom think of it. 


‘cussedness, is, yielding 
‘proportions to which this, insidious 


aa 


eating more ‘dried grapes. So we ate 
and enjoyed more raisins and the 
grape growers enjoyed the profits. 

The cereal manufacturers captured 
our imagination by picturing the love- 
liest children whose exquisite curves 
had been filled out with products of 
wheat, corn, rice or excelsior. We de- 
cided that our children must have 
some too, and fat cheeks for the 
kiddies and fat purses for the manu- 
facturers resulted. 

It has remained for the gentle 
jeweler to launch the very most daz- 
zling suggestion for brightening the 
dull round of existence. He begs to 
assure the American husband that the 
jeweler stands ready to rescue him 
from the divorce courts. Says the 
jeweler—“The divorce courts of Amer- 
ica are full of women who are there 
because. they grew tired of their hus- 
bands eternally forgetting annivers- 
aries,” 

If a married man will but furnish 
his favorite jeweler with a list of the 
anniversaries in his family, he need 
fear no domestic upheavals. . The 
thoughtful jeweler undertakes to 
notify careless husbands in plenty of 
time for them to select the handsomest 
jewels with which to regain or retain 
a wife’s devotion. Never again need 
he: risk overlooking the day that 
marks his years of wedded bliss, nor 
fail at the. proper moment to assure 
his wife that she is just as beautiful 
on this, her latest birthday, as when 
they first met. The jewélers rely con- 
fidently upon the active co-operation 
of all thrifty married women. 





The Fight Against Disease 


GANITATION and hygiene have been 
so dinned into the ears of house- 
keepers that occasionally a little im- 
patience creeps in and we are disposed 
to, think that perhaps all these cares 
and precautions are unnecessary. It 
is a good thing for us. sometimes to 
pause to recall what has already been 
accomplished in the organized fight 
against disease and what remains to 
be accomplished. We will then re- 
solve anew never to desert the ranks 
of those who do their share toward im- 
proving health conditions in the home 
and out of it. 

In a general way, we know that yel- 
low fever used to assume the propor- 
tions of a plague in some of our south- 
ern states. Even so far north as Phil- 
adelphia, it actually decimated the 
population of that city in 1793. As we 
never hear of yellow fever tow, we 
The Board of 
Health of the Rockefeller. Foundation 
reports that there: are now in the en- 
tire western hemisphere but two small 
foci of infection, one being in Mexico 
and the other a “narrow coastal zone 


: am Brazil.” 


Hook-worm, which was formerly 
called by various names such as lazi- 
ness, noaccobntness and Boe 

e 


sapper of human. energy might grow 


4f neglected is shown by the fact that 
{nm a section of India inhabited’ by 40,- 


000,000 people, it is estimated that 
over 36,000,000 are infected .by hook- 
worm. That means that you yourself 
would most likely have it it sanitation : 
were as greatly disregarded here as 
there. 
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by Mary Lee Adams 


The Greatest of Holidays 


GHERISTMAS, the greatest of holi- 
days, is once more close upon us. 
Children are wild with expectant de- 
light. Their elders are somewhat 
tired, a little wistful perhaps, as. they 
think of the manifold changes that 


have taken place since their own care- 


free childhood. 

Parents of modest means hae had 
a hard time to get together the gifts 
and toys that will make the young- 
sters’ hearts overflow with joy. Often 
they are tempted to complain that it 
is a great nuisance. Yet, when the 
longed-for. morning dawns, it is a 
grouchy soul indeed that does not re- 
spond to the wonderful spirit of 
Christmas. 


Love, Not Gifts, Bring Joy. 


The beautiful spiritual significance 
of the day has, at times, been in 
danger of being lost. in the material 
expression of gifts. More than was 
right or wise has been expended, not 
by any means always on those nearest 
and dearest to the giver. There was 
an unworthy striving to do as much as 
the .So-and-Sos. 

A more sane and tar more delight- 
ful appreciation of the season is tak- 
ing the place of extravagant gift giv- 
ing that wore us out as we wearily 
searched the shops for something that 
“Would look just as* well and cost 
less.” Our friends, if we may judge 
by ourselves, are a great deal. more 
pleased with some loyal expression 
of affection than with a costly token 
which it cracks the purse strings 
to offer. 

As for the children, everyone knows 
that on Christmas day no child, left to 
itself, will be found playing with its 
costliest.toy. _ Yet, as miuch for the 
sake of the elders as for that of the 
little ones, Christmas gifts are most 
desirable. There are few purer pleas- 
ures than to witness the rapture of a 
group of young children with their 
Christmas toys. Then, as never in 
later years, their utter satisfaction 
with life is undimmed. A healthy 
child at Christmas time, surrounded 
by toys and love, comes as near as 
mortal can to being in Paradise with 
no snake in the offing. 


The Deeper Meaning. 


Even quite-small children may be 
led td regard the day as meaning 
something beyond the mere receiving 
of presents and license to eat more 
and better food than usual. Birthdays 
are regarded by children as important 
events. When the mother tells them 
of a dear little Jesus who was born 
on that day, one who all his life long 
loved children with a peculiarly sweet 
and: gentle affection; and always told: 
grown people that ‘they must care for 
children in every..way, something of 
reciprocal love will “awaken: for, this 
loving ‘little Jesus. “A childish ‘tever-- 
ence will enter into their feeling for 
the celebration of His birthday... They 
will: be the more ready to tollow His* 
example’ later: on. : 

‘The tiny lessons in selt- sacrifice that 
they learn as they spend their pennies 


‘on some trifie for brothers and sisters; 


the overweaning pride with which 
they bring out the supposed surprises 
for father and mother; the special for- 
bearance they must exercise op that 
day toward the younger ones so that 
their delight mcy~be. unmarred; all 
these are valuable experiences and 
really a part of the general joy. They 
bring to the small bosom a glow of 
satisfaction that is very healthy and 
stimulating. 

“Times change and we change. with 
them.” Fortunately there is much of 
the. old country life left and lots. of 
simple old-fashioned merriment such 
as best befits the season. Even cities 
have now generally adopted the good 


practice of community Christmas 

coe round which a whole neighbor- 
hood sings: 

hymas. 


A Fine Feature of the Day. 
Neigh ee is one of the finest 
features of Christmas. Many an old 


grudge or unworthy coldness toward 
our fellows is dissipated as, steeped in 
the warm atmosphere of general goed- 
will, two who have long iooked 
askance at each other will sponta- 
neously hold out a cordial hand and 
utter words of greeting that warm the 
heart and befit. the entrance to the 
common place of worship. 

Christmas has something of the 
effect. of a good, old-time revival. I 
stirs up our zeal. Not so permanent- 
ly perhaps as might be wished, but 
sufficiently to give us a boost up the 
ladder of friendliness and. to put a 
real brake on. neighborhood selfish- 
ness, gossip or back-biting. 

Though the very loveliest picture of 
Christmas is that of the family at 
home gathered round the shining tree 
or merry table, there is a generous 
tendency to share our joy with others. 
This induces all sorts of festivities, 
and the young folks that are back 
home for the holidays find that home 
is, after all, the best place to have a 
good time. 


Your Brother’s Keeper. 


Another noble effect of this greatest 
of holidays, is that our hearts are now 
more open to the troubles of others; 
we are more apt to think of how they 
can be helped and to put the thought 
into practice. It’s cruel to know that 
there are some who “by reason of 
poverty are forgotten” in the time of 
general rejoicing. There is no man 
so poor that he cannot find someone 
poorer whose lot he may brighten. 

Now is a very good time to recall 
the pathetic lines which Frank Staun- 
ton puts-into the sagan of an old 
darkey: 


“T's jus’ so weak an’ sinful, 
Or else so old and poor, 

That Mr. Christmas done forgot 
The number on my door.” 


If you can find a door so humble 
that it bears no sign for the guidance 
of Santa Claus as he passes by with 
his pack, open that door and bring in 
the sunshine of remembrance and 
kindliness. The recollection will cling 
warmly to your heart after you have 
forgotten what you gave to Margery 
or how handsome a gift Rose Anne be- 
stowed upon you. 


A Sunny Memory. 


Looking back“on earlier days, there 
is no brighter memory than that of 
the jolting, hilarious drives with which 
my sister and myself were used to 
celebrate the day before Christmas. 
Tucked into an old-fashioned . buggy 
behind a horse that was old enough, 
but not wise. enough, to know better 
than to lash out with his heels from 
-sheer exhilaration in the frosty air, 
we would ‘lift our feet to the top of 
“the dashboard ‘for safety from’ those 


-4ron*hoots.and jog away with a store 


‘of good things forthe needy ‘friends 
of the family, Friends of every shade 
of complexion from blond to black. 
Off ‘we went ‘through thé woods, 
down. roads 80: deep in mud or 
so rigid with frozeit ruts that an auto~ 
mdbile would ‘have shrieked in’ dis- 


“thay. But ‘old Sergeant went snappily 


forward, rocking the buggy crazily 
from rut to root and sportively fling- 
ing a pair of wicked hels if anything 
like the flick of a whip or the rustie 
of dead, dried leaves got on his nerves. 

The best” ‘bit of all led through the 
-heart of - Lane; where neat 
cabins sunned themselves amid flut- 
tering clotheslines.. Out would come 
the mother to receive her special bas- 
ket while the round eyes of the many 
pickaninnies barely failed to fall out 
in wonder. “Law! Miss Mary, a whole. 
dozen oranges! ! can have a whole 
one for myself. ‘I never has had a 
whole orange in all my life.” 

And so on to the next clearing in 
those mountain backwoods where my 
happiest holidays were spent. That's 





I'm passing on to. you the thitig 
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why I'm 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
‘GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Dos and Don'ts of Menu 
' Making 


he makes for efficiency and saves 
money and worry to plan your 
meals in advance for a week, or even 
for a day, allowing leeway of course 
for the utilization of leftovers. A 
few practical suggestions to simplify 
and make meal planning easier for the 
housewife are therefore given. If fol- 
lowed, better balanced meals—in 
which all essential food materials in 
sufficient quantities are included— 
will result. Your family will be money 
ahead and still will be well-fed. 

Don’t try to use ready-made menus 
—use them merely as suggestions. 
They are not suited to your family 
needs and tastes, or your locality in 
all prabability. 

Plan to serve at least one hot dish 
at each meal, as a general rule. 

Have plenty of variety from day to 
day, using the fruits and vegetables 
at hand in their seasons. Don’t try 
to give a large variety of foods to 
young children, however. 

One green vegetable at-each meal is 
desirable, or at least once a day. 

Do not try to have too many dishes 
at any one meal—allow for two serv- 
ings of one of them instead. It will 
be easier to have a variety of things 
from day to day, if the family doesn’t 
get ’em all at once, 

‘Do not have two dishes of the same 
type at any one meal, as lima beans 
and beng beans. The meal will be 
too rich th one type of food and lack 
some other essentials. 

Serve a leftover portion to some 
member of the family who particularly 
likes that dish. 

Avoid heavy, rich desserts after a 
heavy meal. Mince pie on top of the 
Thanksgiving dinner is a time-hon- 
ored custom, but is bad from the die- 
tary standpoint. 

Eat regularly and in temperate 
amounts. 

Do: not serve several foods known 
to be difficult of digestion all in the 
same day. . : 

‘Appetizers, such as clear soups, 
| bouillons, and cocktails, should come 
Y early in the meal. 

Avoid serving the food in same form 
twice-on the same dzy. 

Serve concentrated foods with some- 
thing that will. “dilute” them. Thus 
cheese is more easily digested. when 
_eaten with crackers. 

Serve small portions of rich foods, 
and you.will have the same actual 
food value, besides preventing mpem's 
sickness. *- 

Never serve the same nod: in sev- 
eral--ways at any ote meal. 

Serve foods of different color, flavor, 
and texture together if possible: They 
are more appetizing this way. We eat 
with our eyes as well as with our 
mouths. 

Do not repeat favorite dishes too 
often—every ten days or two weeks 


is often ériough. In this way they will 


remain favorites. 
Keep left overs till the “day after 
tomorrow” if possible without spoilage, 


so the family can forget they are left- 


overs. 

Try to develop and bring out the 
natural flavor of each food, so that 
things don't “all taste alike.” Some 
cooks, and good ones too, ate prone 


to serve their meals all with the same. 


flavor. 
‘If the food is. to be ‘served: in 


courses have contrast between the 


foods of the courses, Further, the h 
| More courses. vou. ee bes ascot 
Should be. _. 


on to the next window. 


especially at the beginning of the 
Warm season. 

Mildly sweetened foods are more 
wholesome and more easily digested. 

Serve at least one uncooked food 
each day. Fruits and vegetables seem 
designed, to meet this need. 

Guard against too heavy protein diet 
—meats, eggs, fish, beans, cheese, etc., 
fall in this class. Most people don’t 
relish fats sufficiently to overeat 
them. 

See that foods containing minerals 
and cellulose (roughage for bulk) are 
included in your menus. Fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, beans, cheese, milk, 
raisins, dried prunes, greens, etc., are 
niineral sources. 

The housewife should study her fam- 
ily as to the ages, kind of work and 
play, and preferences, and plan her 
meals to meet their requirements, not 
forgetting to consider in the process 
the family exchequer (purse). 





Cleaning Windows Easily 


RE you one of the women .to 

whom window cleaning is pure 
drudgery because of the “grand- 
motherly” methods used? 

Do vou still use the soap-and-water- 
rub-till-drx method with all its strain 
and hard work? 

If you do, then this is meant for 
you. You can buy at any grocery store 
a small cake of easily dissolved ma- 
terial, which when applied to the win- 
dows with a dampened cloth gives a 
frosty appearance. and when dry can 
be rubbed off together with all the 
dirt. The trade name is “Bon Ami” 
and it is very inexpensive. The win- 
dows take on a wonderfully clean, 
gleaming effect with a minimum of 
effort through its use. 


The Polishing Process. 

Just take a pan of water, a small 
white rag, your bar of Bon Ami and 
your polishing rag and go the rounds. 
Moisten the rag, rub some of the 
paste from the bar and rub it over 
the window, on both sides. Then go 
When the 
first window begins to get dry, use the 
polishing rag to remove the Bon Ami 


“and dirt, taking care to leave no spots 


unpolished. Do not let the white 
paste get too dry on the windows or 
certain spots will dry hard on the 
glass and ‘will be difficult to remove, 
Bon Ami is excellent for polishing 
nickel ware, copper teakettles,:.etc 
Another method which is efficient 
for larger glass surfaces is to fdillow 
the regular soap and water washing 


with a rubbing, using a rubber; at- 


tachment set horizontally on a long 
handle... To use it hegin at’ the top 
and rub down the with the rub- 
ber piece, All water 
tubbedi down, leaving the glass clear 
and clean.’ Dry the rubber piece each 
time before using again with a cloth, 


94% I AIR 


“feuds Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp 5 that gin gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leading . 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke. or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, E. W. Johnson, 609 W, 
Lake St., Chicago, LIL, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 


locality who will help him introdute it. . 2 


Write him today for full particulars, 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 





Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in ee 














BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
with a Granite Concrete 


Bird Bath and 
Park Bench 


Height, 17” 


Length, 54” 
Price, $30,00, 








will. be - 


This system is efficient, but it works | Em 


only for large-paned windows, 


Let's have. no. more of ‘the -back- - 


breaking toil necessary under the old- 
fashioned cleaning’ system. Farm 
mothers have too manv other worth 
while things for which to conserve 
their strength. . 





Carving a Fowl 


[* the head of the family o 
to carving the fowl even on holiday 
dinners, when the table does not seem 


festive without the whole bird appear- | 
‘ing in all its tempting brownness, per-. 


ee it is 


cts ; 





















” remove part ng to an- 
other dish especially provided for it. 

First insert the carving fork across 
the middle of the breast bone. Ther 







as cut through the skin .between the 
breast.and thigh. Bend the leg back 
mazingly — and cut the ligaments with which the 
n “better thigh bone is attached to the back. 
nm tested | Separate the drum stick from the 
} leading . thigh at the joint. Cut off the wing. 
yerior to | ‘Then cut off the other leg and wing. 
without ‘ Slice the White Meat. 
ig Up, is Now he is ready to carve the breast. 
air and Slice it in thin slices, slanting from 


the front of the breast *bone, down 
toward the wing joint. Next insert 
the knife just in front of the breast 
bone. ..Then ¢ut backward to the 
joints at the neck, and take off the 
wish bone. If any member of the 
family prefers the back or the neck 
piece, these may be unjointed in the 
middle of the back, and the ribs may 
be removed from the neck piece. 

If these instructions are followed, 
Dad heed never havé' trouble in cary- 
'. ing a fowl deftly and with good grace, 
"> unless of course the bird was not 
caught within a reasonable age, or the 
cook failed to do her duty by him. It 
goes without. saying that the carving 
knife should be sharp. 


picked up in the fingers. 


water. 
different stages. 
Molasses Taffy. 


; + Pap Karo. - 
¢. pure dark 








1c. sugar. 
2 T. butter. 


ia ‘molasses. 1t, vinegar. 
crete ae 3 Costin’ all ingredients and.cook to the 
. So ne 8 eege- Pour on buttered plates and 
a enough to handle, pull until a 
and Tent yellow color. Have the hands cold 


ee and dry when pulling the taffy. Draw the 
a ; candy out into sticks, cut into pieces and 

, wrap in oil paper. Walnuts (black ones 

: are: especially good) may be added just 
ht, 17” § before. pulling. 


Fondant. 
a 1c. sugar. t. cream ie tartar. 
eG pyc. water t. flavori 


Put the | ingredients in a smoot Pataiitie 
‘saucepan. Stir, _— on stove‘and heat 
gradually to boiling point. Boil without 
stirring to the ‘‘soft ball” stage. Wash 

the sugar from the sides of the pay 

= prevent any.crystallization. Povur in- 

to plate, cool slightly, add flavoring and 

/ybeat until creamy with a fork. Then work 

with the hands wntil perfectly smooth. 

‘Put inte au bag ot and. cover. with ‘paraffin 
er oO ge 


@ nt is the foundation for many 
‘ dies. Cocoanut may be kneaded in 
‘Just before putting away. When firm it 

ri 


oe oken into pieces. 

‘Opera Caramels” are made by stirring 
‘white fondant over hot water until it is 
“melted and then adding 1 ¢. chopped nut 
“meats. Pour in buttered pan and cut in 
‘squares when nearly cold. 
ws Maple Naugat. 
"2c. maple syrup. % e. water. 
ij egg_ white. c. ga nut 
, e. dark Karo. meats 
t. vanilla. 
* Cook mixture of syrups and water to 
ball stage. eee x. Cook of 1 soeaponie 
Joainder of the 331 of Rag ee wh he oe. 
; ler 0 e syrup B rattles, a 
: into egg mixture. me the flavoring 
¥ nuts and pour into a mold. Cut or 
FS And. into pieces and wrap in pieces of 
5 oiled paper. 











Pinoche. 


8 r. Cs — hae 
pc. gos ite sugar. pet 
c, conden: 


] * Boll the nw ir ‘and gui, together until 
‘he mixture form 3) soft ball when a we 
n 


in water, remove fro 
let ‘stand till 
not co Then beat 
Pour out on 





-1c, butter, 


-. ball in cold-water. 
t one ggg mm shallow pans, 


“ member of! 


chad things and is old enough to 
appreciate it—a good kodak for Christ- 
mas? He could not be given a-more 
worthwhile present or one which will 
add more to the happy memories of 
the whole family. Every time a good 
picture is secured, a lasting record is 
made of that thing or event. And the 
farm has countless interesting things 
that need to be “put on record.” 

No place offers such a rich fund of 
picture material as the farm. There’s 
the boy’s first -time on the tractor, 
‘daughter canning fruit, a thrifty flower 
garden or vegetable garden; the fruit 
picking crew, the tall-corn field, extra 
big pumpkins, the new colt, the family 
dog, Dad’s beautiful team of horses, 
the chickens, mama pig and her 
flock of porkers-to-be, and all the rest 
of the interesting things on the farm. 
Remember that the value of a picture 
ihcreases rapidly with age. 

The. boys and girls can learn to 
develop and print their own pictures 
and thus eliminate much of the ex- 
pense, as well as provide them with 
an interesting and. worthwhile hobby. 
A good camera and the chance to use 
it is another thing that will go a long 
ways toward “keeping ‘em down on 
the farm.” 


Christmas Candies 


[™s heaps of fun to make your own Christmas candy, and the whole family 
will want to take part. If you’ve never done it before, you don’t know 
what you have missed. For thé readers of the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine I am giving a.set of tried-and-true candy recipes. 
own very explicit instructions for making and if these are followed, you 
should get good results in every case. 
moisture in the air makes the process harder. 

The chief concern is, cooking the mixture to the right stage. 
a little explanation of the terms will help. The “thread” is net very reliable 
s there are so many degrees of threading. The “soft ball’ 
that the mixture will form a soft ball in cold water—a ball which may be 
The “hard ball” cannot be impressed with the 
fingers. The “crack” rattles when some of the mixture is dropped in cold 
The most. accurate: method is to use a. thermometer for the 


Each has its 
A dry, clear, cold day is best as 
. Possibly 


stage means 


Squares before entirely hard, as it . will 

have broken edges if cut when hard. 

Divinity. 

2c. white sugar. % ec. water. 

% ec. Karo. 
(Boil to crack stage.) 

2 egg whites. 1 t. flavoring. 

1 ¢. nut meats. 

Beat the eggs until stiff but “not ary. 
Pour syrup stowly over ¢gg whites, beat- 
ing constantly. -Add nuts and flavoring 
and beat until it begins to ae’ firm. Drop 
on oiled paper or pour in buttered ciate 
ter to cool. If poured in platter, break 
into serving pieces. when cold. : 

Peanut or Walnut Brittle. 
2c. sugar. 1c. shelled nuts, 

Spread the nut meats on the underside 
of a granite pie pan. Melt the sugar in a 
sauce pan and when melted (it will be a 
golden’ brown color) pour over the nut 
meats. When the candy is cold, loosen by 
knocking gently underneath the pan. 
Then break the brittlé into. pieces. 

Stuffed Dates. 
Dates and walnuts. Granulated sugar. 

Wash the dates, drain and dry, Stuff, 
with one-fourth of a walnut. Roll in 
ms ae sugar. The date may be. 

ed in melted chocolate and cooled as 
quickly as possible 
Parisian Sweets. 
1 i. raisins (seeded).1 Ib. walnuts. 
% Ib. figs (may omit)Powdered sugar for 
1 lb. dates, shap’ 

Wash the fruit with the exception of 
the raisins. Remove the stems from fi 4 
stones from the dates, and pick over t 
raisins. Combine raisins, figs, dates ana 
nuts and te through the food chopper. 
Knead well, shape into bars or cakes and 
cut into cubes. Roll the cubes jin pow- 
dered sugar. Let stand to mellow. 

Taffy. 
2. white corn syrup. % ce. 
1c, white su vad $4 ay oon 

Cook until it will make a hard ball in 
water. Remove from fire and add % t. 
soda. Cool in plates which have been 
buttered slightly, and pull. When hard, 
pul out into leng strips, twist, and cut 

to serving pieces with a pair of scissors. 


Peanut Butter rm 
1% c. white sugar. 144'¢. mil 
1% c. brown sugar. ic. —— butter. 

t boil until it forms a soft bail when 
dropped in eold water. Beat until creamy. 
Pour into buttered plates and while still 
soft cut, into squares. 

Chews. 
2 e, white sugar. ie. semenand milk. 


c. Karo. 

Mix ingredients and bring to the boiling 

nt. Then stir in one more cup: of con- 

ensed milk, adding it a little at a my 

so that the mixture will not stop | boil ing. 
Stir constantly till it-forms a rather st 

Add 1 c. nut meats 


square. off and 
eR at onee, otherwise it 
will Rune st 


Simitreoae ‘who likes me- 





pen in . 
YOUR orchard ? 







You wouldn’t double lock the doors x your home—and 
leave the windows wide open. 
- Then why should you hope ‘to keep worms out of your 


fruit when you protect it 


with drops of poison—and 


leave the spots in between, untouched? 


Yet, after all, isn’t that 


exactly what you are doing 


when you spray—no matter how: carefully—in the old 


fashioned way? 


For Example— 
The apple in the photo- 
graph above was very 
thoroughly sprayed with 
a mixture of 4 pounds of 
arsenate of lead to 100 
gallons of water. 

The coverage was an ' 
exceptional one; yet cod- 
ling moth worms easily 
effected an entrance,and 
the marketability of the 
fruit was ruined. ~ 

The Answer? 
“Granted,” you say, “but 
can this uneven, spotty 
coverage be prevented?” 

For answer, we refer 
you to over 100,000 suc- 
céssful fruit and vegeta- 
ble growers who: have 





SPREADS TH 

SPRAY AND .. Mail the coupon for ex- 

MAKES IT 
STAY 


prevented it, to a most 
gratifying degree during 
the past three years-— 
simply. by adding KAY- 
SO to their Arsenate of 
Lead, Bordeaux or Lime- 
Sulfur Sprays. 

Get the Facts! 
You owe it to yourself to 
investigate K A Y SO— 
the remarkable spray 

spreader and adhesive 

' that provides a uniform 

coating of poison—and 
es it stick better. 


anatory booklets! Or 
ter still, send for a 
sam ple package —if your 
dealer does not have it— 
and prove its worth in an 

- actuaborchard test. 








Check this Coupon and mail to New York office 


Oe sae State 


Conpanaran 
— alifornia 


CentraiCreameries,Inc) , 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO « LOSANGELES 
New York Address 
175 Franklin Street 





[[] Check here and en- f-] Cheek here for <= 








a = for sam: Lote ged scriptive literature; 
of KAYS including the testimony 
for 200 gallons, of spraying experts. 
NAME Al 
ADDRESS ii senha 
TOWN STATE_. 








BIG MAGAZINES 
FOR ONLY $ 


All For One Yéar 





The Household, (Monthy) 


heFarmJournal, (Monthly) 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 112 








Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK and 
25 North Dearborn St. CAicago 






FOR 1 YEAR ~ 
A Dollar Bill will do, We take the risk Ups ; rt 


COMPANY 


| FREE TRIAL 


“Whether you have one belt or 
Bylo oP padend arly 


DETROIT Wire Hook 


pat? on tans We will send postage 

this complete outfit inchuiding large 
box of belt hooks tolace 
every kind and thick- 
ness of belt t r 
witha (Vise Tool) belt 
lacing machine. If you 
want the outfit after. 





send us your 
, if not re- 


trying it, se: 
check for $5 
if turn it at ourexpense. 
ces belts for onecent 

an iach. - 








ae rain 
ee wae, 
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, De »troit, Mich. 
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Subs ribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 











any Attach ia 
Bend make of car and. of our 
30-day offer. isc $10 te $15 A WEEK Scores of nursery agents 
242 Keyan Bde Desion, Ohio || ADDED TO YOUR INCOME == fan forthe Aue 





100% Scale Control 
Made accents. a Lates: 
ommended by U. 
State Experiment “sta tuae. 

Other Dormant § 

ans for Prices—1-gal.—50-gal. 
(Everything for 

5A A. McCARTY co., 





LUBRICATING OIL EMULSION 


Formuia as rec- 
Dept. of Agriculture and 


containers, 
Your Orchard) 
Bvensvile, Ind. 














OH GIRLS!and OH BOYS! 


Ss at en ee eestor ee 
you. cents each and to Alden Mfg. 






















































































Use Columbia Ignitors 
for Radio 


Farmers know the Columbia Ignitor dry cell 
thoroughly. They’ve used it for ignition for 
over 30 years. The same superior quality 
that produces this satisfaction in the ignition 
field admirably adapts the Columbia Ignitor 
for use on all Radio dry cell tubes. 


Columbia 


Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 


Made and guaranteed by NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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For cheap effective advertising the classi- 
fied column affords you an opportunity to 
reich more than 1,000 readers of the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine month- 
Yy at minimum cost. Prepare copy and 
mail today. Forms close 15th of this 
month for next issue. 

















1. Farming in California 

2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
California 

eae <a anata 

4. Dairying in California 

5. Poultry Raising in California 


publish A _by 


Californians organiza- 
ton smcrtned in sound development 
thestace. We have nothing to 
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The Spirit o’Christmas 
by James Edward Hungerford 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
Bringing heaps 0’ joy an’ cheer! 
Bringing happiness an’ smiles; 
Blotting out the frets an’ riles; 
Bringing hope to hungry hearts; 
Binding up the wounds an’ smarts; 
Filling folks with love an’ peace— 
Lighting homes with Christmas trees! 


Loving ores, with trusting prayers, 
Ask for surcease from their cares; 
Others ask for gifts.o’ gold; 
Some for warmth, instead o’ cold; 
Some are seeking gifts o’ love, 


1 From the Giver up above; 


Strength an’ courage; hope an” cheer, 
Is what they are wanting here. 


’Taint the GIFT that makes for joy; 
Precious jewel, or tinsel toy; 

"Tain’t the present, rich an’ fine, 
Stirring your heart, friend, or mine; 
It’s the SPIRIT back o’ it— 

HOW it’s GIVE—that makes a hit! 
If the gift is backed by LOVE— 

It comes straight from up above! 





Fall Planting 


HEREVER ‘the climatic condi- 

tions are favorable and extremely 
cold winters are not experienced, it is 
very desirable to plant in the. fall 
ather than in the spring. Trees be- 
come thoroughly established during 
the winter and are in position to start 
into growth early in the spring and 
are thus able to make more rapid 
progress than spring planted trees. 
In a section subjected to extremes or 
to ‘frequent freezing and thawing 
periods, late winter and early spri 
planting is preferable. — : 























No, 9821, 

Set of Doll’s Clothes, consisting of a 
pretty dress with collar in surplice 
effect, a smart cape with convertible 
collar, petticoat, chemise and tam-o’- 
shanter hat, Cut in sizes for doll, 16, 
18, 20, 22 and 24 inches high. For ma- 
terial requirements see pattern en- 


Set of Rag_Toys that can be made 
from discarded socks or stockings. Cut 
in one size and for material require- 
ments see pattern envelope. 

No. 1714, Jacquette Blouse. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards 40-inch figured ma- 
terial with % yard 36-inch dark ma- 
bd and % yard 10-inch white ma- 
erial. 

No. 1889. Smart Camisole Skirt. 

Cut in sizes T6 years, 28, 80, 32, 34 
and 36 inches waist measure. Size 28 
requires 2% yards 42-inch’ material. 
No. . Slenderizing Lines. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
35 yards 40-inch material with 12% 
yards braid. “ 

No. Costume Slip. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards 36 or 40-inch 
material. ‘ 
No, 1886. Two-Material Morning 


Frock. 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 





- inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 


2 yards 36-inch material with 1% 
yards 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1905. Pretty Apron Design. 

. Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches 
bust easure.. Size 36 requires 1 
yards 36-inch material with 6% yards 
binding. 

No. 9461. Rompers for Wee Folk. 

Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 
4 requires 1 ards 36-inch material 
with % yard 18-inch contrasting and 
2% yards binding. 

No. 1813. New Style Jacquette. 

Cut in sizes 16. years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 8906. 

Useful Christmas Gift, that the mod- 
ern home-maker would be delighted 
with. Cut in one size and requires 1 
zante -86-inch material with. % y: 

8-inch material for bottom. 
No. 1892. Becoming Frock for Mature 


Woman. ip 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 
48 ‘inches-bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards 40-inch material with 
1% yards~36-inch lining, The embroid- 
ery pattern No. 659 costs 12¢ extra. 
No. 1891, Charming Blouse — 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, , 40, 4 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


ms ¥f 


requires 1% yards 36 or 40-inch mate- « 


rial. with yard 36 or 40-inch con- 
tras 


. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents ench. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Enclosed find 


Pattern No 


eesedvseesPattern No..... 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


cents for which send me the following: 


SMBs bcs oe eve 


oes sees Address. eee ee ee 


\ £200 steorendoowk enteet & kay. 
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“(Continued from page 5.) 
some very ‘brifiiant pictures of smalt 
fruits, more especially strawberries. 

man has the right fdea, I 
think, and ‘’d" like to turn thet land, 


enriched: by so long pasturing, top | 


‘down, and after thoroughly cultivating 
and enriching still more, turn it into 
a strawberry bed.” 
Josiah Eckels laughed grimly. 
, “That: would be a pretty big bed 


of berries,” he said thoughttully. “I. 
don’t kiiow ‘where you ‘could. find a- 
market for such a iot of little red . 


berries. ‘Why, the fields of pasture 
furnish enough strawberries for our 
own use. I’m afraid it would be a 
waste of time, Ralph.” 

“Father, don’t you.think there are 
other ways of making money than the 
plodding potate and corn raising of 
your past life?” réturned the son. “Let 
me have the land for a few years and 
rll show you.” 

“It’s yours, Ralph; and I'll let you 
off from other farm work so you'll 


have ample time to.do your experi-- 


menting, but remember, I warn you 

not to be too sanguine.” 

When Ralph, elated over the pros- 
pect of having a chance to work a bit 
of land all his’ own, plowed and har- 
rowed. the hog pasture his . gaze 
ranged higher up to where a consider- 
able -elevation overlooked. the rest. of 
the farm. 

“That's just the spot for a peach 
orchard,” he mused. “With proper 
fertilization that would produce a fine 
lot of trees. Sometime, but not-now. 
This man withthe pedigree berry 
plants gives a.lot of subjects for 
thought. _He: has succeeded, why 
not I?” ; 

And this was true. Ratph read the 
glowing accounts of immense crops 
of strawberriés raised by others, and 
the business appealed to his sense of 
the aftistic. He felt that he was not 
cut- out for. a dairy or grain farmer, 
but that fruit growing appealed to his 
finer nature as nothing else had, and 
he meant to go ahead and see what 
he could do. 

The 2 acres were thoroughly sub-. 
adued under plow and. harrow, as well 
as ‘the disc. When in proper condi- 
tion the boy ordered his plants. He 
had saved a littlé money which he 
had earned working at. odd jobs, and 
this came in handy now for the 
scheme he was” proposing. 

'The planting of the plants occupied 
some time. Immediately they were 
set the boy went through between the 
rows with a cultivator. -His little 
«book on fruit. growing told of the ne- 
-cessity for frequent cultivation in or- 
der to preserve mofsture. 

The rows were set in what gr 
“ealled hedge rows, one _— wide 
“im. in the rows. Ralph felt “proud. e 
his work whén it was completed. His 
father came to view the. field when 
‘the plants were all set in even, long 
rows across the field; 

“Well, Ralph, I reckon you have 
‘done a good job,” said the farmer. 
‘The next. thing will be to sell the 
‘berries. Nobody around here would 

ay real pone? for strawberries, you 
have the It seems almost too bad 
to a : good cornfield. to set to 
‘measly strawberry plants.” : 

Ralph kept his own counsel. He 
“might make a sad failure of. the whole 
ithing, but he had faith that he was 
\soing to suce ‘ 

-The next yéar the berries. came on 
in due season, and that boy’s field 
was a sight to behold: The berries 

‘did not all come together, he having 
‘taken the bgp vita to plant early, 
‘medium and late berries... - 

Ralph secured the ‘services of sév- 
eral women from nearby farms at 


The Little Red Berry Did It 
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Christmas Tree Ave 

ree Avenue 
Santa Rosa Road in. beautiful 
Altadena, at the base of the Sierra 
Madres, is famous in Sotithern 
California because at Christmas 
time thousands of electric lamps 
are strung on the branches of 
the cedar trees that thickly line 
it—giving it the name of Christ- 
mas Tree Avenue, 





The familiar mark of the 
General Electric Come 
pany is to be found on 


Now this whole district of four 


theequipment of hydro- 
electric power stations * ; : 
nd higbatlnee wine Square miles, and 27 miles of 


mission lines through- 


ut Celinenias eters roadway is illuminated every 
four out of five people 


live in electrically night by the new General Electric 
Fighted homes. highway lighting units, 
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Tells About 
| Pruning and 
| Pruning Saws 


Gives expert's knowledge of advantages and 
methods of pruning for best results, Shows 
complete line of the celebrated Atking Prun-: 
ing Saws. Edjtion limitedget YOUR copy, 
teday. Send your name and address to: } 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., 
Dept. D-1 INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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Picking time. It was 5. miles to the 
-vilage on thé , and here he 
carted his crates of -berties. Some of’ 
the stores bought a few, even farmers 
-eoy the route patronized the boy, 


of his crop a-hardship. 
mace ws: fh 
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Western Poultry Journal . 
= Gleanings in Bee Culture - - vt 
svn? | American Fruit Grower Magazine - 2 yt. 
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FINE IMPORTED 


A stupendous bargain! TWO Blankets—at practi- 
cally the price of one! Yes—TWO fine grade Im- 

ted Cotton Blankets for only $1.99. A typical 
Bordon Bates bargain without an equal anywhere. 
They're gray color, with neat eight-inch combina- 
tion color stripe. Attractive in Sepepeenes. Ex- 
cellent all around wear and service guaranteed. 
Send your order quick. The supply is limited, 
so don't delay. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send a penny = advance. Just your order 
by letter or tal. e'll send at once by PE oe 
post, ON APP moval” Pay postman ae 
and few no postage, If you don't say it's ihe 
blanket bargain you ever saw, we 
will send + penny back at once. ORDER NO, 
1804. But be sure to send quick, for there will be 
me more at our price after our present supply is 


- ol Bates Co., Dept. 12100, Minne=polis, Minn. 
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by E. W. 


DURING the war everyone who used 
coal was urged as a ‘patriotic 
measure to buy it early, to use fire- 
wood whenever possible, and to con- 
serve fuel by proper firings. This is 
just as good advice in times of peace 
as in time of war for the man. who 
feels he should economize in fuel. 

During the last few years, it has 
been true, practically without excep- 
tion, that. the price of coal -has beén 
considerably. less during. the early 
summer than in the late fall. It is 
logical that this should be the case. 
The price is simply following the law 
of supply and demand. If all users of 
eoal would order early, it would mean 
more even distribution of labor for the 
miner and less congestion in the trans- 
portation of coal by the railroads, both 
of which result in a saving for the in- 
dividual who burns coal. Those who 
burn coal and did not buy early this 
year should keep these. facts in mind 
next spring. 

Another way in saving in buying 
coal is to get a few neighbors to lump 
their orders together when you are 
ready to buy. Many coal dealers will 
make a nice discount on an order for 
one or two hundred tons when the 
regular pricé will hold when an order 
for only 10 tons is placed. The less 
handling there is between the mine 
and the consumer’s bin, and the more 
general the demand is throughout the 
year, the lower the coal prices will be. 

On a great many farms, considerable 
wood can be collected for. fuel that is 
now going to waste. The small tim- 
ber lot is a source of considerable 
fuel. There are nearly always some 
trees that might well be removed. The 
same is true of old orchards; some of 
the old non-producing trees might well 
be. made into firewood. Corncobs are 
another type of fuel.that is used on 
many farms, 

Saving fuel by giving attention to 
firing and to the care of the furnace 
or stove is an economy that can be 
practiced in every home. Attention 
should be given to the heating plant 
itself to avoid rapid burning of fuel 
when not desirable. An air leak that 
causes a draft when not needed is al- 
ways wasteful. Much fuel can be 
saved by giving careful attention to 
the drafts, the temperature and moist- 
ure content of the air in the rooms, to 
method of firing of fuel, and to keep- 
ing the furnace or stove free from soot 
and ashes: By careful attention to 
draf.s, overheating the house can be 
avoided. If the house gets too ‘hot, 
due to a too rapid fire fhat has not 
béen properly checked,‘the doors and 
windows will be opened to allow it to 
cool off. This. can best be avoided by 
regular firing and proper use of the 
check . ‘The automatic draft 
regulator is a fuel saver,.as well as.a 
means of keeping a uniform tempera- 
ture. The first cost of this type of 
device prohibits. its use.in many 
homes, but it is a good thing to pre- 
vent too rapid heating and.to prevent 
the house from cooling off too much. 
Too long a period between firing al- 
lows the house to cool off and then if 
a real -hot fire is built, there is consid- 
erable waste. Too much emphasis 
cannot be put on proper firing as a 
means of not only saving fuel, but also 
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necessary. 


Ways of Saving on Fuel Bill 


Lehmann 


three kinds: First, a loss through the 
grate to the ash pit; second, a loss by 
radiation of heat to basement or part 
of building not intended to be heated; 
and third, the losses that go up the 
chimney. The loss through the grate 
is due to partially burned coal passing 
through with the ashes. Shaking the 
grates down too often will result in 
waste at this point. While this loss 
is usually considered low, it might be 
as.much as 5 or 10 per cent of the 
total fuel. If coal is not broken too 
fine, and if care is exercised in keep- 
ing a fairly thick fire and poking and 
shaking the grate is not practiced, this 
loss can be reduced to a minimum, 

The loss of heat by radiation in the 
basement can be reduced by proper 
use of insulating material. The fur- 
nace should be covered, also the pipes 
conducting the heat to the. upstairs 
rooms. Heavy-asbestos paper is quite 
satisfactory for this purpose. - Ade- 
quate circulation of air through a 
warm air furnace will reduce the 
radiation loss to a minimum. If the 
cold air pipe is too small, heating is 
retarded and there is greater loss 
through ‘radiation. 

The gréatest loss of fuel is: that 
which goes up the chimney. Under 
rather favorable conditions, this loss 
may be as much as 40 per cent of all 
the fuel used. Special atténtion 
should be given to reduce this loss. 
One of the chief causes of unburned 
gases being lost is heavy firing at 
rather long intervals. If a hot bed of 
coals,is entirely covered with fresh 
fuel, gases are driven off which pass 
out through the chimney without be- 
ing burned, For greatest economy in 
firing, the coal should be spread on 
only a portion of the fire bed, leaving 
a part uncovered. When the firing is 
done this way, the gases that are 
driven off the fresh coal are ignited by 
the glowing fire that is not covered, 
In this way, the combustion is much 
more complete. 





Pecan Growing Is Promising 
(Continued from page 10.) 
problem, and -for this reason variety 
selection is the main hope. The Ala- 
bama. Experiment Station is conduct- 
ing seme experimental work with 

pecans. 

One objectionable feature of the 
pecan is that several years are neces- 
sary for it to begin bringing in an in- 
come. Frequently trees bear a few 
nuts the third year, but as a general 
rule eight or ten years are necessary 
before profits can be expected. Yields 
increase for many years. To offset 
this delay the land may be used for 
other crops. | 

Pecan growing in Dallas and the 
surrounding counties has reached the 
point that the organization of the Cen- 
tral Alabama Pecan Growers’ Ass’n 
became necessary. -Along with its 
work on production, this association is 
now making plans for more efficient 
marketing. As the years go by, the 
marketing problem will become great- 
er, in which case a co-operative mar- 
keting association, affiliated with 
pecah growers in other sections and in 
other states, is very sure to become 
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Winter Meetings 
C CONNECTICUT Pomological  So- 

ciety, Hartford, Conn., December 
13 and 14, H.C. C. Miles, Secretary, 
Milford. 

Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
Beardsley Hotel, Champaign, IIl., De- 
cember 11 to 14. W. S. Brock, Sec- 
retary, Urbana. 

Indiana Horticultural Society, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Decem- 
ber 12 and 13. H. H. Swaim, Secre- 
tary, Lafayette. 

Kansas State Horticultura] oie 4 
Topeka, Kan., December 4 to 6. ‘O. 
Whitney, Secretary, Topeka. 

Minnesota State Horticultural So- 


ciety, Minneapolis, Minn., December 
4 to 7. R. S. Mackintosh, Secretary, 
St. Paul. 


New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., December 4 to 6. H. H. 
Albertson, Secretary, Burlington. 

New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y., January 15 to 
18, 1924. Roy P. McPherson, Secre- 
tary, Le Roy. 

Eastern meeting of the New York 
State Horticultural Society, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., February 20 to 22, 1924. 
Roy P. McPherson, Secretary, Le Roy. 

Northern [Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety, Moline, Ill., December 4 and 5. 
R. A. Green, Secretary, Ottawa. 

Ohio State Horticultural Society, 
January 28 to 30, 1924. R. B. Cruick- 
shank, Secretary, Columbus. 

Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Horticultural Society, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., January 8 to 10, 
1924, Dr. N. B. Hansen, Secretary, 
Brookings. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society, 
Roanoke, Va., December 3 to 7. 
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Send Us 


Your renewal subscription 
and the subscription of just one 
of your neighbors— 
and we will send you the 
‘FULTON DOCUMENT SAFE 
illustrated above. 

If your subscription has not as 
yet expired you may have it ex- 
tended or send us two new stb- 
scribers and we will send you this 
safe free, postage prepaid. 

Just the thing for keeping your 
valuable papers, deeds, fire and life 
insurance policies, notes, mort- 
gages, etc. Unlike the ordinary 
document box. No keys or locks 
to pick. Has a three tumbler com- 
bination lock which only the owner 
can operate. 

Made of Bessemer steel, fihished 
in black enamel, size 1114x5%4 Y. 
Attractive in appearance as it is 

_ practical. 


Subscription rate, 3 years for $1.00. 
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“Winter njury to Geaps: | 


. able supply are desirable. 


7 . be pried unless early, so that 


- vines. 
(Continued from page a): 
familiar to all. growers. . The occur- 
rence of a late frost,-however, does 
not result in a complete failure of 
the crop in grapevines, as ie ordi- 
narily the case in fruit trees. When. a 
freeze in early spring kills the bloom 
on fruit trees such as the apple, peach 
or plum, there is no crop. that year. 
in the grape, on the other hand, when 
the first shoots are killed the second 
growths are likely to produce a par- 
tial crop through the stimulation to 
development of the buds that ordi- 
narily would not have produced shoots 
during a normal season. While .the 
crop from the second growth from 
grapevines is light, it is quite a de- 
parture from the Complete failures 
in many. of the other fruits. In con- 
nection with late frosts it is of inter- 
est to note that grapevines in the 
spring begin the leafing process un- 
der the influence of an average daily 
temperature of about 50 degrees Fah- 


_renheit lasting for 10 days or two 


weeks. 
Select Hardy Varieties. 


Selection of hardy varieties; where 
possible, should be taken into consid- 
eration as a prevention of winter in- 
jury, although the Concord, which is 
the most common variety grown, is 
more or less subject to injury. Re- 
sistance to low temperatures appears 
to be a character of the species and 
is possibly correlated with hardness 
of the wood, a feature in which grapes 
are known to differ .considerably. 
Labrusca influence definitely tends to 
lessen the tendency to such harm; 
varieties with Vinifera blood, in ‘any 


combination, usually show .a high per- . 


centage of winter injury. Aestivalis 
varieties appear slightly [ess affected, 
and Riparia still less, but more than 
the relatively hardy Labrusca crosses. 
Apparently no .complete. immunity 
-from.-low. temperatures is to be ex- 
pectéd among species or varieties. if 
maturity is not complete at the be- 
ginning of winter. 


Control Measures. 


While winter injury in very un- 
favorable seasons cannot be ’ pre- 
vented, the evidence indicates that 
something can be done to lessen the 
amount of damage in such years and 
reduce it to'a minimum in others. 

Since immaturity _ predisposes to 
winter injury, those factors which 
tend to produce slow growth or to 
prolong unduly the season of growth 
contribute to winter injury. Severe 
pruning after damage by late frosts 
in the spring, or severe summer prun- 
ing, as practiced by a few growers in 
some localities, induces a rank growth 
of wood which is not apt to mature 
properly and therefore. will ‘suffer 


» during the following winter. 


Excess water in the tissues being 
correlated with immaturity in late 
summer and fall, it is obvious that 
practices tending to reduce the avail- 
Poor drain- 
age, which appears to he responsible 


. for the majority of cases of winter in- 


jury, should. be remedied, While it is. 
a customary ‘practice to discont 
all vineyard cultivation in late July 
or early August, the time should, how- 
ever, be governed by the character 
of the weather, especially the rain: 
fall, allowing the cover crops to grow 
longer if the ‘soil is full of moisture 
so. that the’.transpiration of these 
plants may lessen the water in the soil 
and check the tuxuriance of the vines. 
Wide-leaved cover crops, or green- 


-manuring crops, like rape and cow- 


horn. turnips, may shade the ground 


. 80 much, however, that the check of 
| evaporation from the soil surface is 
- more detrimental than transpiration 
| of. the plants is helpful. 

’ conditions are anticipated, 
. ing. should be practiced, or narrow- 


ere such 
in seed- 


leaved plants like the grains, or sparse 
foliaged crops like buckwheat, will 
be found preferable, since they ex- 


ert comparatively little effect. Slowly t 


uld 


available forms of nitrogen : 
eir 


“may not come so 





that: ‘os —_ is: yet peepee: 
Ge 
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Excessive or 
nitrogen in neeed form 
ity. 
_ . Snow or any other mulch, of course, 
is helpful in preventing’ winter in- 
jury. Wet spots and shallow soil are 
to be avoided as being more likely 
to favor winter injury 

In sections where winter-killing of 





vor immatur- 


the buds or shoots ‘is anticipated it.|. 


is preferable to delay the time of 
pruning ‘until late winter or early 
spring. By so doing, the killing may 
be compensated for in the pruning, 
whereas if the winter injury occurs 
after the vines have.been pruned 
back to the correct number of buds 
needed, the grower is powerless to 
compensate for it and must wulies, a 
decrease in his crop. 





Some Nut Growing Ex- 
‘periences. ; 


I have just been’ reading Mr. Mos- 

nat’s interesting article on “Nut 
Trees” in the July issue of your maga- 
zine and it occurred to me that a 
bit of my experience might be help- 
ful to some of your subscribers who 
are interested in nut culture. 

I always.thought that evéry man 
who had a bit of land ought to be 
able to sit under his own nut, as well 
as vine and fig tree, and as a boy I 
grafted a number of young hickories 
on the place with some of our. best 
local nuts. About six or seven years 
ago. | took it up on a rather larger 
scale and at the present time I have 
a block of 5 acres running through 
the center of my apple orchard. On 
the lower and heavier soil I have the 
shagbarks, pecans, hybrids and black 


walnuts, and upon a higher, gravelly 


bit I “took a flyer” by planting’ 25 
chestnuts. They all came, however, 
from states where there is no blight. 

For a few years I used as a fer- 
tilizer a compost of barnyard manure 
and decayed forest leaves, with oc. 
casionally a little nftrate of soda or 
ammonium. sulphate. 
convinced that all members of the 
hickory\ family could not get too much 
nitrogenous food’ or humus. Very 
late last fall I gave them a heavy ap- 
plication of horse manure. About the 
latter part of May, when the leaves 
were nearly fully developed and a 
splendid rank. growth had ‘started, I 
found one morning that during the 
night practically every tree—shag- 
barks, pecans, heart nuts; English 
walnuts and even a few seedlings not 
yet worked over—had been defoliated 
during the night. This year the trees 
are in sod with the exception of an 


area of about 6 feet in diameter. 


around each tree, which was kept cul- 
tivated. Upon digging around in this 
area there was brought to the sur- 
face from 50 to 300 May beetles. They 
were the things that had stripped my 
trees and they kept them stripped for 
about 5 weeks. 

One reason for my running a block 
of nut trees through my apple or- 
chard was that they then would re- 
ceive all the regular spraying; but the 
heaviest sprays that I dared use on 
the apples had no effect whatever 
upon the beetles. Just as soon. as 


e the nut trees would put out some new | 


growth, which they did very rapidly, 
they would all be strippéd again. And 
then, when the “May bug” had had its 
day, I declare if the rose chafer, which 
was the worst we have ever had this 
year, did not do the very same trick, 
though it did not repeat as the other 
beetles had done. 

Now, I had many fruit trees—apple, 
pear and cherry—which had like ap- 
plications of manure, yet the white 
grub or beetle never made its appear- 
ance about them. As an experiment, 
I selected a few trees and gave them 
a heavy application of salt and it 


“geemed to end the trouble as in dig- 


ging around them a few days later 
there was a terrific stench from dead 


beetles. The experiment was so lim- 


ited; however, ‘and there is. such an 
element of”. possible injury to the 
_that.. I do not. feel justified -in 
any definite conclusion “ 
rule for treatment. -Unfortunately, I 
had used all my acid phosphate or I 
would here experimented. with that, 
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‘Artificial Sunlight at 


the family income, ‘are installing 


and cooking plants. 
any preceding year. 
It is a simple proposition. 


egg money during winter months. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPA 
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increases egg production in winter months 
when eggs bring best prices f 


Many progressive farmers, with an eye to easily increasing 
artificial sunlight 


Carbide Gas—in their henhouses, lengthening the \hens’ 
winter day to 14 hours for added feeding and exercising, 
securing greatly increased egg production at small cost 
when more eggs mean much more money. 

Union Carbide, discovered 31 years ago, has‘madeé artifi- 
cial sunlight easily and cheaply available everywhere. Today 
the scores of uses for Union Carbide Gas are responsible for an abundance of com- 
fort, happiness, and economy for millions of people the world over, 

More than 398,000 farms were equipped during past years to avail of the full 
measure of satisfaction which can be realized from Union Carbide Gas lighting 
Each year more such plants are being installed than during 


A little Union Carbide, in a simple apparatus 
common water, makes Union Carbide Gas for lighting and cooking as needed. 
Concealed without disfiguring walls, floors, or. ceilings, small iron pipe conducts 
the gas to rooms where its cheerfulness and comfort are enjoyed; to the kitchen 
for cooking, ironing, and heating water; to the barn for light and safety; to the 
henhouses for increasing egg production in winter. 

- The more than 398,000 farmers who have in Union Carbide Gas lighting 
and cooking plants in past years, can easily 
tended to their poultry buildings, and thus poke ‘of artificial sunlight and increased 


name placed on our mailing lis list for r future ¢ helpful service. 
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that automatically feeds it into 


have their gas piping systems ex- 


We supply Union Carbide in generator sizes direct to consumer at factory 
prices through 150 Union-Carbide Warehouses. There is one near you, 


Y  alaoet Rites Gate CS 


NY 
! 30 East 42d Street, Dept. N-52 , New York, N. Y. 
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for that I believe would also have 
proved efficacious and there would be 
no danger element. I do not believe 
they could be poisoned like cut 
worms. 

Thus far my experience in nut cul- 
ture has been that I find they have 
vastly more enemies than any kind 
of fruit tree and that it.is easier to 
graft or bud 100 apple or pear trees 
than one nut. My experience ‘would 
also lead me to make the statement 
that for this section, unless modified 
by a large body of water or some 
other feature of nature, has .too 
severe winters for. growing the 
English walnut or heart nut, although 
the Pomeroy’ seedling will ma- 
ture a fair crop after not too severe 
a winter and a favorable spring. I 
can make no statement yet regarding 
pecans, although a few varieties thus 
far have wintered well, but they are 
not yet old enough to mature fruit. 
The pecan-shagbark hybrids 
fully as tender as the straight pecans; 
so for this section of the Hudson Val- 
ley I would say: that a few varieties 
of shagbark hickory nut—the. Kirt- 
land. especially—and the improved 
varieties of black walnut would seem 
to offer the: best:.chances of success 
in-nut.culture.. But where: one has a 
well protected: or favorable. location, 
one ouglit to try.a couple of Pomeroy 
seedlings and pecan-shagbark hybrids, 
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seem- 


not only for the ‘sake of. variety but. 
beeause : those. trees make very rapid. 


growth and fruit early: At the same 
time, from grafts on second growth 
hickories I have been able to get a 
few straight shagbark and hickory 
nuts in the third and fourth years 
after the grafts were set.—Harvey 
Losee, New York. 





Fall Plowing 


UNDER ordinary conditions, ‘falf 
plowing is of little valine in the 
orchard. On hilly land, it will remove 
the fibre and will allow for heavy ero- 
sion. On-<very light soils, it will al- 
low for more disastrous freezing of 
tree roots. On heavy clay loams, the 
January thaw. and early March rains 
will run the soil together so that by 
spring it will appear to have never 
been plowed. Fall plowing may have 
some advantage in encouraging soil 
activity early in the spring before the 
trees bloom, but it is problematical 
how much influence. it has along 
those lines. ‘We do know, however, 
im a’ general way; that” very early 
spring plowing before the-trees bloom 
is: very desirable. _ It. seems to start 
chemical and: bacterial. action in the 
soil,'which the tree greatly needs, and 
it. seems to stimulate the treesi,into 
producing °a stronger bloom and a 
nother, set... 






















Stay: Cn The Job 


Because they are built oversize and overweight in every part 
of both engine and chassis GMC trucks provide a surplus cf 
strength that easily withstands the jolts and strains and heavy 


going that every farm truck must endure. 


More—this extra strength keeps GMC on the‘job continu- 


ously. 
do not break. 


Wearing parts last longer—parts that bear the strain 


And, GMC engine power is in keeping with GMC strength of 
construction. It will move the truck fully loaded any place 


where wheels. can get traction. 


Write for free booklet “Motor Trucks on the Farm”. 
\ 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 











- ONE MAN 
SAWS 16 CORDS A DAY 
Sy pit ee OTT AWA Len finwt Wood 





Room 1351-2 Magee 








W YORK 
Subway Entrance at Door. 


One of the best known hotels in 


metropolis, 


Rooms from $2.50 per day upwards. 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 
and REGULAR RESTAURANT 


GEORGE C. BROWN a 





PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets 
NE 


the 
Cenvrenient to shopping, theatres 
and in the heart of the wholesale district. 


Proprietor 























NOTICE 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
. Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of American Fruit Grower Magazine, pub- 
Sens omthly at Chicago, Ill., for October 
; 7 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
ared - W. Walker, who, having 
en duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business. on a 
‘of the American Fruit Grower Magazin 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
_ of the ownership, ma ment (and if a 
daily pa r, the circulation), etc., of the 
. aforesa publication for the’ date shown 
in the shore caption, required by the Act 
of A st 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
or spe editor, managing editor and 

iness manager are: 

Publisher—Magazines, Inc., 583 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., cago. 

Editor—None. 

Managing Editor—C. I. Lewis. 

Business Manager—Harry W. Walker. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation. give its name and the names 

addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the PSotat 


k. 
7 eee A. Sisley, Harry W. 





be? pie 4 E. Montgomery, Samuel Adams, 


all #3 t 58 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


has. W. Price, 15 Park "Row, 


ew York 


cit 
’ G. K. Meister, 500 The Arcatie, Cleve- 


_ 

3. That the. known bondholders, 

gagees, and oth 

or holding 1 

amount o 

curities are: 
None 


mort- 
er security holders gare | 
per cent or more of tota 
bonds, mortgages,-er other se- 

(if there are none, so state.) 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the-owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 


not yh the list of stockholders and 
eT er ey as Res f an sige -upon 


com also, 


se- 
the 


cases 


wean She apes oaher or ss holder 


appears upon the 


ks of the company as 


trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 


the name. of the’ person’ or corporation 


for 


whom such ‘trustee is acting, is given; also 


that the said two 
statements embracin 
edge and belief as 


paragraphs contain 
affiant’s full knowl- 
o the circumstances 


and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 


ks of the oy ma as trustees, 


hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 


this affia 


any other person, ion, 


nt has no reason to believe that 


P associat or corpora- 
tion has any = gag he direct or indirect in 


the said stock, bon 
than as. so stated by him 
HARRY Ww. a 


ds, or other ‘securities 


ess Manager. 
Sworn to and wubaestbed before me this 


4th Bon A of October, Peg 3 
(ite 5 a expires Aug. 6 19 


BAMBERGER. 
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America 


Making Motor Truck fey 
_ by R. B. Rushing 


NE DAY last summer I was about 
ready to start home from town, 
where I had sold a truck-load of fruit, 
when I met a man from an adjoining 
county who had just come in with a 
load. He had come 25 miles and his 
team was hot and tired. While we 
were talking, this man’s neighbor 
drove up in his truck ready to start 
home. Both of these men have nice 
orchards and live on adjoining farms. 
Here is what impressed me so 
much. The one man gathers a load 
and starts to market early in the day. 
He had no truck last summer and 
went with his mule team. He reached 
town late in the afternoon. The mar- 
ket was pretty well overstocked every 
day when he arrived. His fruit had 
already been in the crates and 
baskets for 24 hours and had been 
jolted over the roads, which were 
pretty rough. To be tank about it, 
his fruit was practically unmarket- 
able and the following day it would 
have been in bad shape. He either 
had to take what he could get that 
afternoon, then stay in town all night 
or spend several hours of the night 
driving his tired team home. 


Loads His Truck at Night. 


His neighbor owns a truck. He 
bought it mostly on credit, he said, 
and was jeered at for “going in the 
hole for the blamed thing.” But he 
loads his truck late in the evening, 
and goes to bed and sleeps as sound 
as a dollar till five in the morning 
and then starts for market. (I have 
been trying that myself a bit and it 
is- pretty good to get to sleep all 
night knowing you can get there on 
time anyway.) By the time the eity 
folks are out of bed and downtown 
looking for some fresh fruits and 
produce, he is there, with his truck, 
loaded to the guard, and the fruit 
looks as if it had been gathered that 
morning. 

If the market is slow, it is only a 
few minutes’ drive to another town 
10 or 12 miles farther on, and by 
noon or the middle of the afternoon 
he is on the way home, feeling fine. 

This man with the truck, in telling 
me how he liked it, said it didn’t 
kick at him when he went into. the 
barn; he didn’t have to go out before 
breakfast every morning to feed and 
curry it; he didn’t have to. worry 
about it getting scared at the train 
and running away from him; he could 
leave it standing on the street with- 
out any fear of having a runaway if 
anything unusual came along while 
he was gone; and he didn’t need to 
worry about hurrying it on a hot day, 
or feel sorry for it when standing out 
in the rain. If it gets sick, which it 
will sometimes, he doesn’t have ‘to 
sit up with it at night unless he’ must 
have it on the road the first thing in 
the morning. 

The mules are faithful animals and 
still have their place, but that place 
is not on the long haul, with perish- 
able fruits and produce. 


Community Hauling. 


There are men who think that they 
can’t afford to buy a truck, who think 
they do not ‘have enough hauling for 
a. truck ‘to justify the investment. 
The interest on the investment is not 
such a big item, and when the truck 
is not in use it is costing practically 
nothing, provided it is properly cared , 
for. 

If a farmer does not. have enough 
use for a truck to justify the invest- 
ment, he can probably use the truck 
in doing hauling for a -neighbor who 


‘has’ more hauling than he can do on: 


time. Two fruit farmers I know quite 
well bought a truck together, and it 
was not long until their friendship 
was ruined. They had a falling out 
about using the truck, and one of 
them took it over and is doing lots 
of hauling for the fruit farmers in 
his neighborhood, and it is paying 
him well, 

I like the spirit of this man Taylor, 
who bought his truck mostly on 
credit. He had great confidence ‘in 


. himself and he is now making his 





truck get his fruit’ to market and 















getting money out ‘of. ‘stuff that ak 
ways had gone to waste. He, too, 
told me that he had made gome good — 
money hauling stuff to market for his 
neighbors when he did not have any- 
thing to haul, and in this way had 
(made three of the payments that he 
had paid on his truck, and that he’ 
intended for his 16-year-old boy to ~ 
drive one next year. = 
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The Little Red Berry Did It > way. 
(Continued from page 29.) E pret 
attractive to the eye and engaging ond, 
to the taste. ; ter, | 
“If your berries are all like these,” sprin 
said the market man who looked over from 


the boy’s samples, “you. need-go no 
further. I will take all you have.” 

“I assure you. there will be no culls, ~ 

sir,” assured Ralph, a feeling of pride 
thrilling him when he noted the ad- 
miration with which the dealer re- — 
garded his big strawberries. The © 
young fruit grower found he had © 
struck the right place for disposing — 
of his crop. He drew to the railway §@ 
and shipped every day during the sea- ~ 
son, checks ‘coming twice a week in # 
payment. 
- “You see, father,” said Ralph, exhib- 
ting his bank book to the elder Eckels 
after the season was over, “Didn’t do 
so bad after all.” 

The farmer took the book, examin- 
ing it closely. Presently a ah whistle 4 1 
sped from his lips. = 
You don’t tell me ‘that you # 





“What! If b 
got all this money for them little red sar, Ci 
berries!” roared the farmer, biting his to the 
lip to keep down his emotions, “Why, | ideal 
here are nearly $500 to your credit avera, 
after paying all expenses. ‘That is degre 
more money than I ever got from any durin; 
10 acres I ever worked, and this came peratt 
off from two measly acres.” heit ¢ 

“Don’t vou think now, father, that in wi 
some of this land is adapted to fruit?” hardly 
smilingly asked triumphant Ralph. - cause 

He did of course. - does 

That first season was simply a | interic 
starter. Since he had done so well mon — 
Mr. Eckels told his'son to go ahead § with : 
and see what he could do with the. ® usuall 
high knoll) which had produced very § ventils 
little during many years. which 

“I'll put peaches there,” said/ the cellar 
boy. “I am going in for apples too, | low 4 
later on, as well as all kinds of small | detrim 
fruits. I believe that this no good 60° | cellar 
is all right if it is worked as it should | for ev 
be.” ) ' sufficie 

The second year Ralph’s berries § winter 
were a considerably larger crop. City throug 
consumers had heard of his berries, those 
since his name went on every. box, ficial | 
and the price rose accordingly, so § ing ne 
that the second year counted nearly § lation 
a thousand dollars. | groun¢ 

The money he made decided Ralph § line. 
to stay on the farm and continue the § protec’ 
good work of making it a fruit ranch. -} the co’ 

-“T swan, I wouldn’t have believed ‘J The e 
it,” spoke Josiah Eckels to one of his § protect 
neighbors. “That boy of mine has § yet, sh 
more gumption than his dad ever | The d 
had.” ; | cold a 

Ralph’ had-the gumption all right, [| them. 
and kept at work, acquiring new § to-see 
fields, fertilizing. working, disking and 7] If th 
harrowing till that old farm which § they » 
had been considered a worthless piece § and ca 
of property rose up among the best Ff the.en 
lands in the neighborhood. > warm 

Ralph’s other fruit came into bear- }] the 
ing in due time. Mr. Hckels began to | cond ti 
relax his severe labors, his son giving 7 | is not 
him to understand that it was time to is in t 
take a good long’ rest. 4 If be 

“You and mother have wanted to § cellar 
travel and see other states,” said — and, m 
Ralph one day to his father. “Take § stoges 


the time off this summer and go down — : to do 
east to Maine and see the old ncigh-@ eo 
bors: you left there in the long ago. 








From there go to Washington and see | Sett 
your country’s capital; see Congress # .:. . 
in session as you have often wished @ .. The. 
to do.”. @ bees or 





Mr: and Mrs. Eckels took the hint. 
and went. They spent 3 months in 
their travels, finally landing on the 
porch of the Washington house at 
Monnt Vernon. 

“Only think, Martha!” exclaimed 
the one-time sand farmer. “Here we 
are visting around like dukes and 
anchesses. and. by gorry, it was the 
little berry that did it” ie 
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4 cold air drafts cannot enter around 
_ them. Visit the bee cellar frequently 


go 


ee 


atid 
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' beekeepers provide protection at all. 
desirable during the early spring 


‘ tie by a windbreak of some 


' iar, careful attention should be given 
| to the preparation of the cellar, The 
' fdeal bee cellar is one in which an 
' average temperature of from 45 to 50 
| degrees Fahrenheit can be maintained 


7 hardly better than no cellar at.all be- 
_ cause it holds the cold, moist air and 


: _with a ventilator of some kind, but 
' usually it is not necessary to have 
' ventilation 
® which permits cold air to enter the 

_ cellar and keep the temperature .be- 


| detrimental] than beneficial. 
| eellar absolutely dark at all -times 
for even a single ray of light is often 
' sufficient to disturb’ the bees. - 


through better in the spring than 
' those in outside cellars where arti- 


| to-see that everything is all right. 


; and can be seen crawling about near 
_ the.-entrance. 
Se ] the" cellar the bees. will cluster on 
iq et os 


on in trouble. 


| cellar it is a clear sign of dysentery 


Possible date in the spring. 


bees out in the spring must be deter- 


watch for blossoms on 
There is normally no aie: for set- 
ting bees out in the spring before the 
bees can gather pollen. However, an 
»exception may be made to this rule_ 
2 een oo eee eas ote The_ pruning 


by H. F. Wilson - 


: BEES. like other animals, to be pro- 
3 ductive must have good care and 
/ unless good care is given them, suc- 


where they alight. Set these colonies 
out in the spring on the first day that 
the temperature in the shade is 45 
degrees Fahrenheit. The bees will be 
able to fly freely and the dysentery 
will disappear. 


Spring Protection Desirable. 


Bees wintered in packing cases ap- 
pear to winter better than bees in the 
cellar. In reality this is not true. 
But colonies in the packing cases are 
protected during the early spring 
which is not true of those taken out 
of the cellar. Place some kind of a 
spring case over each colony as soon 
as it is set out and you will find that 
much better colonies will be ready 
at the time of the honey flow. 


Hints on Marketing 


MAEEETING the crop after it is 
produced is today the most im- 
portant phase of beekeeping. Some 
beekeepers have a_ native ability 
which helps them to sell easily. With 
others the problem is more difficult. 
Many diffsrent schemes for selling 
may be followed and oftentimes sev- 
eral of these are necessary. 

Regardless of the method to be fol- 
lowed, however, some phase of 4ad- 
vertising must be used to tell the 
people that you have honey to sell. 
Posters, newspapers and demonstra- 
tions are ail good. A method now 
being followed by a few beekeepers 
with great success is the occasional 
tunning of a lantern slide in their lo- 
cal movie houses. This slide may 
contain a copy of your label and 
name and, in addition, should have on 
it, “For sale by local grocers.” 

If you really want to build up a 
good trade in your town, start co-op- 
eration with your local grocers, Let 
them -sell at the same retail price 
which you ask. Then allow a dis- 
count of 20 per’cent. To get started, 
put your honey in on a commission ba- 
sis. Get your pay when the honey 
is sold. Have some posters about 16 
by 20 in., made by a local painter, and 
put them in the windows of your gro- 
cers. Whatever you do, don’t under- 
sell the grocer, Also go not go around 
in the neighborhood where your gro- 
cers have trade, and peddle honey. 
If you think honey ought to move 
faster, solicit orders for your deal- 
ers and have the honey delivered 
through them, If you will do this, 
then strain your honey well and put 
it up in attractive packages. It can’t 
help but sell. 

If you are selling comb honey, be 
sure that the wood of the sections 
is scraped clean of propolis and all 
signs of dirt. Do not fail to grade 
your honey. No. 2 sections in with 
fancy or No. 1 tend to reduce the 
value of the latter. 

As a clinching argument guarantee 
every package of honey sold and let 
your customers know that if they 
are~ dissatisfied with what they buy, 
they. can return it and get their 
money back. 


New Apple Bulletins Out 


O NEW bulletins of interest to 
apple growers are now available 
for free distribution at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. One is entitled “How 
and When to Prune Apple Trees” and 
describes experiments covering a ten- 
. year period in which various pruning 
methods were tried out on young 
apple trees of several standard varie- 
ties. . The other publication.deals with 
a series of long-continued tests with 
commercial fertilizers in representa- 
tive New York orchards. The two 
bulletins may’ be had free of charge 
upon application to the Station. 


Pruning Tests Continued. 


experiments included 
will make tests be wr Bate A little and much pruning, 


' way. The winter care of bees may 
_ be divided into three parts. First, the 
| preparation of bees for winter; sec- 
' ond, the care of bees during the win- 
' ter, and third, care of bees in the 
Boring. The winter period may vary 
rom six months in the north to per- 
‘haps one month in -the south. Re- 
ardless of the section of the country, 
es should be given some kind of 
winter protection. In the north, they 
ay be placed in suitable packing 
cases or in cellars provided especially 
for that purpose: In the southern 
parts of the United States, slip-over 
cases are desirable, although few 





The outside protection is especially 


_thonths after brood rearing has start- 
_ ed. Every outdoor apiary should be 


kind. Buildings, trees or fences high 


Bee Cellars and Their Care. 
If bees are to be wintered in a cel- 


' during the entire winter period. Tem- 
' peratures below 45 degrees Fahren- 
_heit are objectional and any cellar 
in which ice or frost may form is 


does not permit the bees to keep the 
» interior of the hive dry. It is a com- 
'mon practice to provide the cellar 


of any kind, and one 


low 45 degrees Fahrenheit. is more 
Keep the 


Bees 
wintered in basements usually come 


ficial heat is not used. Cellars hav- 
ing no artificial heat or special insu- 
‘lation should be completely below 
ground and the ceiling below the frost 
“line. All cellars should have the top 
"protected by heavy insulation to keep 
' the cold from penetrating from above. 
| ‘The entrance to the cellar should be 
| protected by a double door or, better 
_ yet, should open through a vestibule. 
‘The doors should fit closely so_that 


If the bees have good winter stores 
_ they will remain quietly in the hives 


Occasionally in a good 
ge_of the lighting board. This 


tion should cause no worry as it 
Dis not an indication that the colony 





If bees are found flying out in the 


"and. means that the bees have bad 
_steges. There is practically nothing 
to. do for colonies with this trouble 
except to set them out at the earliest 


"Setting Bees Out in the Spring. 
“The time: best. suited for setting 
mined by local weather conditions. 


_ A good. plan to follow is to carefully 
the willows. 
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‘are > of Bees in. ‘Yh Winter 


'the orchard with regard to cultivation, 


‘spend money on fertilizers which are 











Electrical Pastis Middsary 


Greater development of electrical farm machinery of 
simple construction and high efficiency is required before 
satisfactory electric service can be furnished many farms 
whose owners eagerly look forward to farm electrification. 


The electrical way of doing things is the modern ways the 


economical way, the healthful way. . Electrically-driven 
machines have increased production, cut costs, and bettered 
working conditions for employes in manufacturing and 
commercial establishments. Similarly, they have revolu- 
tionized office work and housework. 


These machines were devised because of the demand for 
them. There is a demand for electrically-driven farm 
machinery, and research work now being carried on by 
manufacturers and the National Electric Light Association 
gives promise of interesting, and perhaps epoch-making, 
developments in the near future, 

When such machinery is available, and farm owners are 
able to use electric power as well as lighting service in 
sufficient amounts, it will become practicable,“under con- 
structive legislation and state-wide regulation, to extend 
electric service to many farms not yet reached. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


ton, McIntosh, Northern Spy, Rhode 
Island Greening, Rome Beauty, and 














AR emarkable Offer 


Tompkins King were set out in the |] piam&Home - - 1 Year ) Af Three for 
orchard and “have been subjected. to “O.K.” Poultry Journal - 1 Year ct 00 
American Fruit Grower 2 Years . 


the different pruning methods for the 
past ten years. The experiments are 
to be continued in order that a study 
may be made of the effect of these 
different practices on the yield of 
fruit. To date the tests are said to 
show that relatively little pruning is 
required to shape the young apple 
tree properly, that winter pruning is 
usually more satisfactory than sum- 
mer pruning, and that low-headed 
trees have distinct advantages over 
high-headed- trees. 

Commercial fertilizers in the -better- 
fruit districts of the State have not 
paid their way, according to the evi- 
dence secured by the Station special- 
ists in long-continued tests in several 
orchards. Fruit growers located in 
these districts are advised to give 
more attention to the general care of 


Say ns ee 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block, Chicago } 











pruning, spraying, etc., rather than to 
of qneen benefit. 
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Page 34 

To Sales Managers, 
and other executives 
or employers of men 


A sure-fire 
Christmas remembrance . 
for the ‘‘go-getters”’ 


The man-to-man gift should be something 
of a friendly, masculine sort—and some- 
thing that doesn’t presume too much 
upon personal tastes. Men don’t like to 
‘be sentenced to wear neckties, scarf- 
pins, or other adornments of another's 
choosing. 

As the ladies have not, as yet, taken up 
pipe-smoking, pipe-tobacco remains “he- 

stuff.”” Nothing up- 

stage about it, 

either; since 

the first Indian 

pi p eof-peace, 

tobacco has 

been a symbol 

of democracy 

and the broth- 

erhood of man. 

No harm ‘is 

done if some 

lucky fellow 

gets two or 

three jars of 

tobacco from 

different friends. 

Duplicates are wel- 

comed. -The more, the merrier. Christ- 
mas, 

Edgeworth is so generally liked that 
it's a safe, sure-fire present for men. 
In the glass humidor jar it keeps in 
eondition indefinitely. 

These 16-ourice jars are sold at $1.65 
at all tobacco stores; but if your regu- 
lar dealer hasn’t. enough of them, we 
offer you this painless plan, just to re- 
lieve the pressure on Santa Claus: 

Send us $1.65 for each pound jar of 
Edgeworth to be sent out, a list of the 
names and addresses of those you wish 
to remember, together with your per- 
sonal greeting cards. 

We will pack each jar in an appro- 
priate Christmas box, enclose your card, 


and send them all off in plenty of time | ihe 


to be delivered before December 25th. 


Personal—If you are not personally ac- 
quainted with Edgeworth, send your 
name and address on a postcard to 
Larus & Brother Company. We will be 

. glad to send you free sampleg—gener- 
ous helpings both of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for 
yourself whether or not you wish to 
become a permanent member of the 
Edgeworth Club. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all. pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome hu- 
midors holding a pound, and also. in 
several handy-in-between sizes. 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 83 South 
2ist Street; Richmond, Va. If you will 
iso include on your postcard the name 
and address of your regular tobacco 
dealer, your courtesy will be appre- 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth,. Larus & Brother Company will 
-giadly send you prepaid by parcel post 


-@ one- or two-dozen carton of aay nee 








A New Departure in Pear 
i 
Pruning 
(Continued from page 7.) 
to the interior parts or else the fruit- 
ing aréa will be very largely confined 
to the outer periphery. In the writer’s 
opinion this thinning might also very 
well accomplish a renewal of the fruit- 
ing wood by cutting away spurs which 
have outlived their usefulness and en- 
couraging new growth to take their 
place. Since the oldest trees trained 
by this method are those of Mr. Cald- 
well, which are now but 10 years of 














Fig. 4—A closer view of the distal end 
of a bent shoot after one 
seasen’s growth, 


age, this latter point has not been 
fully determined. . 

The cost of handling an orchard in 
this manfer is probably somewhat 
greater during the first few years, but 
for the first 10-year period the ex- 
pense will_not be more than the aver- 
age cost of pruning. 

At five’ years Mr. Caldwell’s trees 
averaged two-and-a-half, at six years 
three and at nine years practically 
eight packed boxes per tree. This is 
the average per tree over a block of 
10 acres, The seventh and eighth 
years were crop failures due to severe 
freezes at blossoming time and the 
ninth crop was somewhat reduced by 
the same cause. These yields are far 
better than those commonly secured 
throughout the state where probably 
one box per tree the eighth or ninth 











Fig. 5—A seven-year-old Bartlett pear 
tree in. which two branches broke 
away from the. tying and as- 

“sumed “their normal height. 


season would be considered normal. 


For foothill ¢onditions the yields. ob- . 


tained are phenomenal. 
Advantages of This System. 
The -adva claimed for this 
method are briefly: . Large trees of 


good mechanical strength combined 
with a large fruiting area close to the 


ground are secured in a comparatively 
short period .of years; trees come in- | 


to bearing from two to four years 


earlier than trees which are trained 


by severe cutting back; trees can be 
trained to a. eee shapely form in’a 


prevailing © 


Bee maneical de ae 
er _symme Vi 


: canvassing. 


' $385 WEEK. 


imerican “Pratt Grower Wages: 


The ‘disadvantages are that ‘this sys- 


tem, to be successful, must be a part ) 


of a comprehensive and intensive 
orcharding program. Adequate moist- 
ure and fertility must be present in 
order to secure abundance of new 
wood and at the same time carry 
through to maturity large crops and 
to supply the enormous leaf area 
which is from year to year being in- 
creased. The man who does the tying 
must know trees and how to interpret 
their responses. Success will very 
largely depend upon the individual. 

Knowing his own great interest in 
this departure in fruit tree training, 
the writer has presented the above 
scattering notes more in the, way of a 
“news letter” rather than as a recom- 
mendation. He feels that under cer- 
tain conditions the system has ‘great 
merit for pear and possibly apple 
training. It will not work so well with 
the stone fruits. 

The method is now on trial under 
various conditions and environments 
in different parts of California. The 
outcome of these tests will be inter- 
esting to note. Can the orchardist in 
a large way, emploving the best labor 
available, parallel the results obtained 
on a comparatively small acreage by 
a thoughtful and observing grower 
who does practically all his 
pruning? 





American Grown Dates 


for American People 
(Continued from page-4.) 
been wrested from the parching grasp 
of the desert we find men—hundreds 
of them, and their number is con- 
stantly increasing—bankers, mer- 
chants, engineers, “retired capital- 
ists” and others whose occupations 
represent a wide field of creative 
ability—mathy of them are college 
bred, others have’ won recognition 
through the special study and the 
labor involved in patient pursuit of 
an. ideal. All are men of intelligence 
and verve and they find that date 


growing-is a fascinating experience, . 


a stimulus and a culminating success. 

American. grown dates can always 
be depended upon to reach the con- 
sumer in a much more sanitary and 
-appetizing condition than can the for- 
eign shipments with which we have 
ofttimes found justifiable cause for 
complaint. From first to last we must 
think of our American grown dates 
in terms of finer flavor, better pack- 
ing and. constant cleanliness, for 
these three features are items of their 
superiority over all others. 








Classified Advertising 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


owl , 


Classified Advertisin 


ADVERTISING RATES 


FIBTEEN CENTS a word for each insert 
COUNT each initial, abbreviation. number or 

of numbers as one word. All advertisemens 
classified at option of No — tr 
or illustrations permissible. Forms close 1sth. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—All advertising copy. discon 
tinuance orders or change of copy ge tal for 
a Department must reach this office by ¢ 
15th of the month preceding date of issue. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


SMALL FARMS IN WINTERLESS CALIFORN, 
You can work a small farm with less capita} j, 
vestment. And in California you can work out 
dvors all the year. The State Land Board y 
California is offering choice twenty-acre farms , 
Ballico, Merced County, on 36 years’ time, © (jj 
mate is delightful, with long growing seasons 
Twenty acres, part in alfalfa, with cows and 
plus ten acres in orchard, makes a well balan 
place and provides a good income throughout 
entire year, A small one-family farm, cutth 
out high labor costs, insures success, The 8, 
Joaquin Valley of California offers you this 
tunity. There are no winter handicaps. lins 
trated land folders descriptive of California mails 
on request. C. L. Seagtaves, General Colonize 
Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 911 Ry. Exch., Chicago, 


BEARING ORCHARD OF 1400 TREES (APPLE 
- and 300 peach trees. More than ‘half the ay 
trees are Stark Delicious and Golden Deli 
other trees of the best varieties. This orchard 
five miles from the Hendersonville Court He 
on 110 acres of land, -Tools and spraying ontiy 
packing shed and old house. From orchard th 
s @n unbroken view for 17 miles to Carolina Stay 
line and from Pisgah to Sugar Loaf. This pm 
erty can be bought for $6000, Next spring 
not sell for legs. than $10,900. It is well wate: 
by springs of the purest water. Henry P. Co 
with, Saluda, N, Car. 


FLORIDA, TAMPA AND HILLSBOROUG 

County invite you to winter here. Live ou 
doors, Wonderful orange groves, vegetable 
dens, tropical scenery. Strawberries Christ 
to June, Fruits and flowers in profusion. Mot 
fish, hunt, go boating on lakes, rivers, Tam 
Bay or Gulf of Mexico. Health- ‘restoring, bal 
weatber. Splendid business and investment” ¢ 
portunities. Living costs reasonable. a Y 
will live longer and enjoy life more. . Write 
literature. Young, Board of Trade, Tamp 
Florida, 


FARM WANTED—IMMEDIATELY. SEND PA 
: ticulars. Mrs. A. Roberts, 820 BH. Troy, & 
ouse, 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LANG 
for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wisconsin, 


~ a 


‘TOBACCO: 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO—FIVE POUNDS 



































c 
ing, $1.75; ten, $3.00; twenty, $5.25. Statin 
five pounds, $1.25; tem, $2.00; twenty, $3 
Pipe and recipe free. Send no mone Pas 
when received. Kentucky Tobacco 


Paducah, Ky. 


ompany| 





TOBACCO—SELECT THREE-YEAR-OLD LEAP 

Nature cured. 8 tbs. chewing, $1.00; 4 Ibe 
smoking, $1.00; 7 Ibs., No. 2, smoking, $1.00. Paj 
for tobacco and postage when received. Farmer 
Grange, .Hawesville, Ky. 


NATURAL LEAF ne 5 tbs 








$1.75; 10 Po ge $38.00. Smoking, 5 1 ; 
10 ‘Tbs., $2.00. Pay when received, Pipe a 
recipe free. Farmers. Tobacco Union, B- 
Paducah, Ky. 


RED BURLEY SMOKING TOBACCO, 4 
old. By mail, 50¢e the pound, 5 pounds f 
$2.00. C. ao Kleiderer, Henderson, Ky. 











AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$4 AN HOUR FOR YOUR SPA 
time. Write for Canvassers’ Outfit cont 
18 samples of guaranteed line of pure 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, 
Sell in every home. ig repeaters, Steady 
come. Send for Sample Case today, Light w 
Beautiful appearance. American Products 
pany 9778 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











' EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 
pillow tops for us. No 
Easy and interesting work. poet 


painting .lamp shades, 


ence unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2266, Fo 


Wayne, Ind, 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, eas’ 
paid as Rallway Traffic Inspec 
guaranteed after completion of 3 m inths’ 
study course or money refunded. Excellent 
tunities, Write for Free Booklet G-100, 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





EARN 
ngs. 


WOMEN-GIRLS. WANTED, 


gown making at home. Many winter 0) 


Learn. while earning... Sample lessons free. Write 


immediately. Dept. E-548, 


Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, ‘ 








POSITIONS WANTED 








WANTS A POSITION. IN AN 


A YOUNG MAN 
Fitzgerald, Downingtown, 


wag he Chas. B. 
No, 2, 


Pa.. 








NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES. DIRECT TO PLANTERS IN 
large or small lots. by express, freight or parcel 
le It = pay you to get our prices before 
Free, eee catalog. Peaches; apples, 

cherries, grapes, 





plume, rs, nuts, 
+ Pei * Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs, 


tome "Nursery Co., Box 101, Cleveland, Tenn. 








AUTOMOTIVE 





‘ AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, GARAGEMEN, ME- 


Ir gi a "» Bopalar 
elnful, money-saving 
ignition, 


car- 


chanics, send for free 
motor magazine. Contains 
articles on repai overhau 
buretors, “batteries, ete. Autom 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 


TYPEWRITERS 


$20 of 7 FREE TRIAL, 
'ypewriter Co., Ronedste 








TYPEWa(rERs. 
yments. Rebuilt 
Station. 1 Kansas City, Kans. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS i. 





FREE - 
_ Christ. 





~— 





ELIJAH COMING BEFORE te} 4. Walls 
estado Association, Rochester, ‘N.Y. | s2¥=: 
“AUTOMATIC GOVERNMENT” — WORLD'S 


“ee SALESMEN—GET NEXT TO THE Bi 
est seller’ of the year—Loomrite Feit 

Sell at sight at $2.50, cost $15 dozen. 
plete Rug Catalog, "Free. Maisley- “Payne 
Co., 104K Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
WE WILL PAY YOU AT THE RATE 

per barrel selling quality lubricants to auto 
tractor owners, garages and stores. Sell now 
immediate and spring delivery. We have been 
business 40 years. The Manufacturers Oil 
Grease Company, Dept. 11, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SALES AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN, Y 
round positions. No-lay-offs. Take orders 
Jennings New Guaranteed Hosiery. Must 
and give satisfaction or replaced eg Write 
outfit.. Jennings Mfg. Co., Dept. 104, Dayton, | 
FINE CHRISTMAS Cape ROw READ 
Send for beautiful picture book—open its cov 
and let e buy. Dr. Blair Laboratagies, 1 
partment i Lyocubers. Virginia, ; 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
give Ford auto for man to introduce pe 
and stock compounds. Impérial Co., D-20, 
sons, Kansas. 


EARN 5% MONTHLY. SPARE TIME, Wi 
unnec, details 
Press Synd ndieate, 979, . Louis, Mo. 
HELP WANTED 


-MEN-BOYS, 18 UP, WANTED FoR G 
ernment | _ Jobs, . : 


Comme gies 
Common education of 
for free free Uist | po 
ey E-104, e 


GiRIs, 17 TO 6 
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Fordson 


“To put the farmer on a par with the 
city manufacturer. To put his pro- 
duce factory—for that is what afarm 
is—on an efficient production basis.” 


Spurred by this ideal, Henry Ford brought 
the Fordson Tractor into being. 


Himself a farm boy, who had followed 
the plow for many a weary mile, no one 
knew better the need for quicker and 
easier farm power. 


Producers in other fields were harnessing 
steam, gas and water power to drive won- 
derful machines which multiplied many 
fold the day’s work of the individual. 


But the farm was at a disadvantage. 
This power machinery which brought 
such rewards in the form of bigger profits 
and better working conditions in the 
cities was lacking. A smaller income was 
returned in proportion to the work done. 


That the Fordson should never falter in 
making possible a better day on the 
farm, a score of years of patient work 
preceded it. Today on hundreds of thou- 
sands of farms it increases the daily work 
done, adds to the farm income and 
allows a more pleasant farm life. 


Ford Motor Company 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 


Ask Any Ford Dealer 
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Yonah Fruit Co’s Experience 
Shows the Economy of SCALECIDE 


Tue yonan Fruit Company is one of the 
big orchard concerns of the country. It is 
located down at Cornelia, Georgia. Three 
years ago Yonah decided to use lime-sulphur 
instead of SCALECIDE—tosavemoney! The 
manager reported that they “gave a very 
thorough spraying of lime sulphur solution, 
using 161,250 gallons of material on the dor- 
mant spray alone,’ but the following fall he 
found it necessary to spray practically all of 
the orchard with SCALECIDE, “as scale had 


shown up on most all varieties of apples”. 
For this, they (pee mage 60 barrels of 
SCALECIDE which makes 48,000 gallons of 
solution. 


It cost Yonah, at only one cent a gallon tor 
labor, wear and tear of apparatus, $1612.50, 
exclusive of material, to spray with lime- 
sulphur, and $480.00 to spray with SCALE- 


CIDE —a saving of $1132.50 by using 
SCALECIDE. Yonah’s experience shows the 
effectiveness and economy of SCALECIDE 
for you. 


On every tree, shrub and vine that sheds 
its leavesin winter —use SCALECIDE as your 
dormant spray. Then you will know that 
you have done all that can be done at that 
particular time by any dormant spray ocr 
combination of sprays. Fall spraying with 
SCALECIDE controls psylla and peach leaf 
curl. Sprin — controls aphis, 
pear thrips, leaf miner, case bearer and leaf 
roller. Either fall or spring spraying with 
SCALECIDE controls scale, bud moth, Euro- 

ean red mite, fungus or fae cankers 

om which are spread fire blight, collar rot 
and root rot. And in addition, year after 
year use of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. 





same summer treatment to both parts, the 
— in the judgment of three disinterested 





WE GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in 
for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime sulfur, giving the 

rt sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than t path sa with lime sulfur 
it growers — or we will refund the money you have pai 


general condition, and 


for the SCALECIDE. 








SCALECIDE is not an emulsion but a miscible oil that mixes instantly with cold water and stays mixed 
without agitation. Its continuous use for the past twenty years throughout the fruit-growing world has 


proven that it will not do injury such as has bee 


nso often attributed to oil emulsions and improperly 


made miscible oils. If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement— or order 


direct from us. 


B. G. PRATT CO. Department 11 





In any event, write today for the new booklet, “The Ounce of Prevention”’. 


50 Church St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


"THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY‘ 


Dv 








